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THE FRONTIER MERCHANT AND SOCIAL HISTORY 
By J. A. Burkhart 


Probably no individual, save perhaps the pioneer edi- 
tor, had a greater insight into the social history of mining 
towns and mining camps than did the frontier merchant. 
Living in the middle of a tremendous boom, yet not en- 
tirely absorbed by it, the merchant in a mining town 
could comment on many phases of everyday life which 
might escape the ordinary prospector, intent on “striking 
it rich” and concerned chiefly with life in the diggings. 

Thus it is with anticipated pleasure that the his- 
torian comes, hat in hand, to the brief but exciting notes 
which a small Missouri trader jotted down as his impres- 
sions of flush days in Virginia City.’ 

Missouri, for over one hundred years, was a faithful 
mother to the West, sending population and food to 
every Western outpost; the State became a “life line” 
that stretched between the settled East and the high tide 
of Western advance. Because of this, Missouri very early 
developed into the land of trade and commerce. The Mis- 
souri trader became a common figure everywhere, car- 
rying his activities to the cattle frontier in Texas, the 
fur frontier in Wisconsin, and finally the gold frontier 
in the Rocky Mountain States. 

When the gold fields of Montana were opened, one 
Missouri merchant, Isaac Rogers, left his home in Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, and settled in Virginia City, Montana. 
During his first year in Montana, he kept a combination 
diary and business record book, which gives an interesting 
picture of life as a merchant-trader saw it. Although the 
notes are brief and succinct, to read and handle this docu- 
ment is to feel one’s self carried back into the atmosphere 
and spirit of the mining frontier. 

A general survey of the diary reveals that the activi- 
ties of Mr. Rogers were wide and varied. He was not only 
a trader but also a public letter writer and letter reader, 
news reporter, speculator, banker, and general adviser. 
His store became more than a business enterprise; it be- 
came a postoffice, recreational room, and business clearing 





* The diary of Mr. Isaac Rogers is in the Western Manuscripts collection at the 
University of Missouri. 
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house. Mr. Rogers’ activities varied from, “Read letter for 
Tom,” and “Wrote home for Albert’ to “Loaned Al Ham- 
ilton three ounces dust ...’* All in all, one must conclude 
that the frontier store played an important part in the 
social life of Virginia City, and that the frontier merchant 
was a leader and an articulate person in the social organ- 
ization of the community. 

Nowhere on the frontier was there an abundance of 
liquid capital. Practically every individual who came West 
was long on gambling spirit and short on money. As a 
result, much of the West was built on borrowed money. 
Many individuals had to be grub-staked in order to get 
started or to continue their operations. This situation was 
especially true in the mining area where the promise of 
quick and easy fortune led many to strike West with little 
more than passage money and unlimited optimism. More- 
over, financial distress, or at least capital deficiency, was 
true not only of the miners in the gold fields but also of 
many businessmen as well. Merchant Rogers, for ex- 
ample, had borrowed $1088 in 1861 to go into business and 
was still paying off interest on his debt in 1865. In Janu- 
ary, 1865, after paying off $1088, he still owed $343.69. 

In Virginia City the gold dust from the mines supplied 
the crying need for operating capital, but even in the midst 
of an abundance of gold, the merchant was troubled by a 
scarcity of hard money. With prices and wages high, and 
with business at times almost too good, a great deal of 
money necessarily changed hands. Gold dust could be 
used in many transactions, but smaller dealings, such as 
store purchases, demanded coin or greenbacks. Apparently 
there was a lack of smaller denominations of money. One 
notation in Mr. Rogers’ diary indicates the degree to which 
such denominations were valued. “Bought $150 in coin 
tonight and paid ten dollars premium for the same.” 

In view of these conditions, it is obvious that banking 
activities could be an important function of the Montana 
merchant. Isaac Rogers soon expanded his role of activities 





*January 7, 1865. 
"January 28, 1865. 
‘January 22, 1865. 
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to include those of a money lender. Frequent references 
to the loaning of money and to the grub-staking of friends 
and acquaintances are noted in the diary. For example: 


January 28, 1865 Loaned Al Hamilton three ounces 
dust $54.00 to be returned when he 
gets back from Prickley Pear.° 


February 2, 1865 Loaned Charlie Wilson $175.000 to- 
day. He now owes me $185.00.° 


March 6, 1865 Loaned Dance and Stuart $500 in 
in gold dust today.’ 


March 20, 1865 Charlie started to Silver Bow this 
morning. I loaned him another 
$100 in gold dust.* 


Every miner was in a sense a gambler in that he was 
putting into the game everything he had in his efforts to 
make a lucky strike. With chance and good fortune the 
predominate factors in determining success or failure, the 
atmosphere of Virginia City became one of betting and 
gambling. Gambling was so contagious that few could 
resist it. It mattered little whether the game of fortune 
was a small ten dollar bet which Mr. Rogers made that 
it would snow before morning, or whether it was incor- 
porated in his numerous speculations in gold claims. The 
results were the same. Risk and fortuity were the main- 
springs for action. Mr. Rogers’ diary entries contain com- 
ments showing that even a merchant could not refrain 
from trying his luck along with the hundreds of pros- 
pectors, “Sent a sack of flour over to Mart Wright. He 
promised to stake me out a lot of claims.”® or “Hamilton 
started for Prickley Pear this morning. He promised to 
stake me out a lot of claims.”!° 





* January 28, 1865. 
“February 28, 1865. 
"March 6, 1865. 

* March 20, 1865. 

* January 10, 1865. 
* January 12, 1865. 
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Of course, business at the store was Mr. Rogers’ main 
concern. In general, trade was good and highly profitable. 
During the month of February, 1865, the record of sales 
amounted to $1950 with only twenty-one days reported. 
Since the store was open every day and the average daily 
sales amounted to ninety-three dollars, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the overall total for the month must have 
been between $2500 and $3000. 

Since the profits on the sale of most commodities 
ranged from ten to twenty-five per cent, it is safe to con- 
clude that the returns from merchandising were quite 
good. School teachers, for example, at this time were 
only between $75 and $125 per month, and while this 
profession may not be the best index for comparison, it 
does indicate that the general wage rate was lower than 


one would suppose." 

Each entry in the diary for the daily sales at the 
store was prefaced with a brief but revealing comment, 
indicating whether business for that day was above or be- 
low average. Typical entries in this respect are as follows: 

January 17, 1865 Trade rather slow sales 105.00 

January 30, 1865 Trade only tolerably good 98.00 

February 3, 1865 Trade tolerably good today 270.00 

February 14, 1865 Trade very dull 54.00 

Business was so good during January and February 
that Mr. Rogers felt compelled to keep his store open every 
day of the week including Sunday, but during March, 
April, and May the tide turned and store sales fell off 
considerably. Notations in the diary during this time were 
on the pessimistic side: 

March 2, 1865 Trade very dull again 35.00 

April 17, 1865 Trade not good for a long time. 

April 27, 1865 Dull, dull, dull as ever at the store— 

scarcely anything doing. 

May 5, 1865 Trade unusually dull. 

In addition to the problem of a decline in business, 
a note on April 25, 1865, indicates that Mr. Rogers was 
confronted with the problem of small merchants every- 
where . . . the failure of some people to pay their bills on 





"Mrs. Sarah Raymond Herndon, “The Pioneer Public Schools of Montana,” 
Historical Society of Montana Contributions, V (1904), 198. 
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time. On April 25, Mr. Rogers noted that he walked down 
to the lower town that day but “did not succeed in col- 
lecting any money.” 

Unfortunately the diary does not indicate the ex- 
penses involved in running the store. Consequently it is 
impossible to draw a complete picture of the whole busi- 
ness. However, during the year 1865 Mr. Rogers was able 
to send his wife in Independence, Missouri, $500, pay $300 
on a standing debt, and loan money to the extent of $968. 
In addition during the late spring of 1865, Merchant Rogers 
brought his wife from Missouri to Montana by steamboat, 
and was able to leave his store and take a twenty-eight 
day trip to meet her and accompany her on the last stage 
of the trip to Virginia City. Furthermore, business was 
sufficiently good to justify setting up housekeeping in 
Virginia City. 

Even though the returns from most enterprises were 
comparatively good, living expenses were correspondingly 
high, making actual wages and actual profits more ap- 
parent than real. Rooms and meals were invariably high. 
Mr. Rogers notes in his diary that he paid twenty-four 
dollars for himself and his wife for hotel expenses during 
a three day stay in Helena.'* Likewise, when the couple 
arrived in Virginia City, prior to setting up housekeeping, 
Mr. Rogers paid Captain Rogers forty dollars for a seven 
day stay at his hotel.'* Meals without room or hotel ac- 
commodations were also very expensive. Granville Stuart 
stated that the usual price of a meal was a dollar.'* On 
his trip from Virginia City to Meadow Creek, Merchant 
Rogers paid six dollars for dinner and supper for himself 
and a companion. On this trip, which was completed in 
less than a day Rogers and his companion paid twelve 
dollars for horse hire alone.*® 

After Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Rogers moved into their 
house at Virginia City, which cost $145 to repair (the 
cost of putting up a stove was five dollars and fifty cents), 





* Rogers’ Diary, June 30, 1865. 

*July 10, 1865. 

“Quote in Harrison Trexler, Flour and Wheat in the Montana Gold Camps, 
(Missoula, 1918), 5. 


* Rogers’ Diary. May 7, 1865. 
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their food bills decreased considerably. Yet throughout 
the year 1865, the price of basic foods remained very high. 
Flour sold for twenty-eight dollars a sack, and bread pur- 
chased on July 17, July 18, and July 22 was entered in 
the record book as costing one dollar. Presumably a few 
loaves of bread were selling for a dollar since the numerous 
entries for bread purchases indicate a small purchase on 
each occasion. Parenthetically, it might be pointed out that 
Mr. Rogers paid as much for a bread knife on August 22, 
1865 as he did for bread a few days later. Sugar was sell- 
ing for sixty cents a pound in August, 1865, and butter 
was receiving one dollar and fifty cents per pound. Beef 
was one of the few moderately priced foods. The Rogers’ 
meat bill for an entire week in August, 1865, was only $2.45 
and their vegetable bill for an entire week totaled only 
$1.50. Unusual items on the food list included: ice cream 
(no amount stated) $1.00; jar of pickles $2.25; chicken 
$1.25; can of peaches $1.25; and mackerel $1.50. 


More important than its description of local condi- 
tions, the diary is significant because it reflects the man- 
ner in which the mining frontier affected and changed 
established institutions and attitudes. To an upper middle 
class white collar worker the contact with raw condtions 
of frontier society must have been little short of breath- 
taking. Adaptations and adjustments had to be made. 
Mr. Rogers indicates in his diary the manner in which 
he was confronted with new conditions which ran countcr 
to his established beliefs and habits. The dynamic frontier 
economy of a mining town, in its boom period, paid scant 
altention to the calendar. Sunday, which could be ob- 
served in quiet tranquility in many an older, slower mov- 


ing community, found itself just another business day in 
Virginia City. With so much work to be done, Sunday was 
utilized by the miners, not because of lack of respect or 
religious background. Mr. Rogers was reluctant to do 
business on the Sabbath. On Sunday, January 1, 1865, he 
notes that the day had been a busy one at the store in 
spite of the fact that he very much regretted selling goods 
on Sunday. However, subsequent references to selling on 
Sunday contain no apologies: 
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Sunday, February 19, 1865 Sold a good many goods 
today. 

Sunday, February 26, 1865 Kept the store shut up 
but we still sold a good 
many goods. 

It was only when business fell off during March and 
April, that Mr. Rogers’ store was closed down completely 
on the Sabbath. 

Merchant Rogers’ attitude toward prize fighting ap- 
parently underwent a similar evolution. His first refer- 
ence to prize fighting in Virginia City was laconic upbraid- 
ing, “Orem and O’Neal fought a most barbarous prize 
fight lasting three hours.”” A later reference simply re- 
cords the occurence of a fight without any moral judg- 
ment. For example, the next reference simply states, “Jo 
Riley and Jo Bean had another prize fight. Riley declared 
the winner.”?* 

Time and distance have lent enchantment to life in 
the early west. The novelist and the story teller have 
helped to the extent that today the frontier is usually pic- 
tured as a “never, never land” of fancy and _ fiction. 
Americans in general have contributed to the illusion by 
seeing in the past only what they wish to see and closing 
their eyes to everything which does not fit their precon- 
ceived notion. 

Actually the recklessness, excitement, and adventure 
of the frontier were compensated by intense loneliness and 
a constant yearning for old ways of life left behind. Fur- 
thermore, the more or less conservative professional work- 
er or white collar worker who was a part of all the boom 
frontiers must have certainly been at his wits end for 
diversion and recreation. In a society where women were 
few, almost to the point of non-existence, and family ties 
for many men just a treasury of memories, it is easy to ex- 
plain why gambling, drinking and other vices appeared. 
These activities were the inevitable consequences wherever 
easy wealth and large numbers of men coincided. Certainly, 
the observation of Mr. Rogers bears adequate testimony 
that nostalgic moments were as common as the dramatic 





* January 2, 1865. 
" January 3, 1865. 
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episodes which have come down as typical of the West. 
Next to his absorption in the weather and the business of 
his store, thoughts of home and expressions of loneliness 
appear most frequently. 


January 12, 1865, Dreamed a good dream of home 
last night. 

January 6, 1865, Oh how much I would like to be 
back in old Independence tonight 

. . had a nice sweet dream of 
home. 

January 16, 1865, Thinking of Mr. C going home and 
leaving me behind. Oh that I was 
ready to go home to my dear 
family. 

January 31, 1865, Had a most excellent sweet dream 
of N and W this night, thought I 
was back home with them. 


Loneliness and homesickness were increased by the 
slowness of mail service. During the winter months, it 
required a month for mail to reach Virginia City from 
Independence, Missouri. In the spring and summer months 
the time interval on mail service between these two points 
was reduced to three weeks. Of course, news from the 
East, especially information concerning national events, 
traveled somewhat more rapidly. The news of the assassi- 
nation of Abraham Lincoln, for example, reached Virginia 
City only ten days after the incident occurred. Mr. Rogers 
noted in his diary, “Mail came in bringing the awful news 
of the death of President Lincoln and Seward by assassi- 
nation . . . Closed the store at twelve o’clock on account 
of the death of the Chief Magistrate.”** 

While there were plenty of diversions in Virginia City, 
it is apparent there were few which attracted the interest 
of Merchant Rogers. In the first five months of the year in 
which consistent entries were made in the diary, mention 
is made of attendance at two plays, both of them “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” and inference is made to two prize fights. 
Most of his recreation was derived from long walks and the 
entertaining of friends from surrounding mining camps. 





* April 24, 1865. 
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In his hospitality, Mr. Rogers exhibited the typical fron- 
tier attitude, “Charlie and Ally H both stayed with us 
tonight. Gave Charlie my bed and slept on the floor.’’’® 
The numerous references to visitors and the unpretentious 
entertainment of friends tell the story of Mr. Rogers’ chief 
relaxation and recreation. Nowhere in the diary does one 
find any reference to the riotous, salon patronizing, hell 
for leather poker playing which time and the novelist have 
given us as the compass of recreations in a mining town. 
There is no doubt that these amusements were present. 
However, it is important to realize that in addition to the 
stereotyped miner there were also many men like Mr. 
Rogers and his associates, quiet and moderate, who en- 
joyed such simple occasions as described in an entry made 
on January 18, 1865; “Gen Neally bought a can of oysters 
and we had a good feast tonight.” 


Also holding a high place in American folklore is the 
assumption that the early mining towns of the West were 
completely lawless, that robbery and murder were every- 
day acts, that violence and intimidation were the common 
instruments to settle personal disagreements. If the record 
of Mr. Rogers’ diary has any validity, the idea of lawless- 
ness and anarchy in the mining towns must be relegated 
to the classification of a myth. This is not to suggest that 
crime did not exist in the gold fields. Certainly the trem- 
endous acquisitiveness of a mining culture with its out 
and out emphasis upon materialism, put many pressures 
on the individual to “get rich quick.” Men, failing to make 
their fortunes in the gold hills, would be subjected to the 
same frustrations that people everywhere have who are 
failures in a chosen activity. Perhaps, also, in the early 
stages of the mining boom when community life was dis- 
organized by the sudden influx of gold seekers, there 
may have been disorder and violence. Yet very early the 
Anglo-American insistence on law, order, and routine as- 
serted itself. By the year 1865, it seems safe to say that 
Virginia City was becoming fairly well stabilized. Diary 
entries indicate only one or two disturbances of the com- 
munity peace during the entire year. One reference to a 
very mild incident, indeed, indicated a general free-for-all 





” January 26, 1865. 
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fight on the occasion of the first municipal election in 
Virginia City.*° 

A more serious disturbance occurred during the Bread 
Riot Days of April, 1865. The heavy winter snow had 
blocked the roads from Salt Lake City to Virginia City, 
making it impossible to move supplies, especially flour, 
between these two cities. Granville Stuart states that a 
number of wagon trains from Salt Lake loaded with flour 
were snowbound in Beaver Canyon.” This led to a general 
increase in the price of flour in Virginia City. Flour which 
was selling for twenty-seven dollars per hundred pounds 
in February, 1865, sold for as much as $150 per hundred 
pounds during the shortage. Mr. Stuart also contends that 
the phenomenal increase in price was due to the fact that 
a corner was held on flour.** Regardless of the cause of 
the scarcity, the price and availability of flour became 
a constant source of conversation and concern. Finally on 
April 18, 1865, an organized group took matters into its 
own hands, seized the existing flour, imposed price ceil- 
ings, and distributed it among the people. Mr. Granville 
Stuart deals with the incident sympathetically, stating that 
the Bread Riots were really very orderly affairs and that 
the flour was distributed on the basis of need.”* 

Although both men were merchants, Isaac Rogers’ 

impressions of the incident were not as sympathetic as 
those of Mr. Stuart. His descriptions of the riots begin 
on April 4: 

April 4, 1865, A good deal of excitement today in 

regard to the bread committee—but 
nobody hurt. 
The bread excitement continues. The 
mob is swearing to take the bread at 
their own price—the merchants vow- 
ing to defend their goods with their 
lives. Mob dispersed and accomplish- 
ed nothing, except to raise the price 
of flour. 





* February 6, 1865. 

* Granville Stuart, Forty Years on the Frontier, 2 Vols. (Cleveland, 1925), 
* Ibid. 

* Thid., 29. 
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April 5, 1865, The mob excitement completely died 

out. 

April 17, 1865, Trade not good for a long time past— 
a talk of another bread riot tomor- 
row. 

April 18, 1865, A great mob in town taking all the 
flour they can find. A great excite- 
ment prevails—it is disgraceful to see 
how the low flung Ragan Officers are 
doing. 

April 19, 1865 The mob divided out the flour among 
themselves today. 

While the diary of Mr. Rogers is rather brief and in 
many places incomplete, it does give a different flavor to 
many aspects of mining camp life by viewing the social 
organization and business economy of a mining town 
through the eyes of a person well able to see an overall 
picture of “civilization in transit.” Merchant Rogers was 
close to the grass roots; his observations, while intended 
solely for his own use and certainly not written for pos- 
terity, provide an interesting source book for the historian 
to reconstruct a fragmentary picture of life in the flush 
times of Virginia City. 
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NEW CONCEPTS OF PLAINS HISTORY* 
By Joseph Kinsey Howard 

I am among the producers of the “rapidly growing list 
of semi-popular books” of which Mr. Briggs spoke in the 
concluding section of his appraisal of Great Plains historical 
writing since 1920.' I was happy to note, therefore, that he 
had a kind word to say for us, and that he acknowledged 
that we could make some contribution to general historical 
knowledge. 

In return I should confess that when I set out to write 
my book and turned to Mr. Briggs’ Frontiers of the North- 
west as a source, I was first awed and then delighted by 
the extent of his research—delighted because I could help 
myself to it with only the usual routine acknowledgment 
of any debt in the bibliography. 

Nevertheless, I want to challenge that tag, ““semi- 
popular.” Not his use of it, which was the accepted use— 
but the bastard word itself. It is unsound logically and 
etymologically: it doesn’t, and couldn’t, mean what it says, 
it doesn’t apply where we use it, and its implications are 
unfair both to you who are scientific students of history 
and to me, a newspaper man turned writer. First, a work 
is either popular or it is not; it can’t be half popular—even 
if one can justify classification of any literary venture in 
the terms of its impact upon the consumer rather than 
those indicating the intent of its creator. Second, what is 
actually meant by the word is “semi-scholarly” or “semi- 
scientific”; and it thus implies that you who are scholars 
cannot write interestingly enough to win a wide circle 
of readers or that I, because I am better trained for writ- 
ing than for scholarship, am incapable of study and re- 
search. 

Neither of these assumptions is true. And they are 
dangerous, because they contribute to the distressing dicho- 
tomy which has become increasingly evident in educa- 
tion, the widening breach between learning and life which 
has brought about, in reaction, the current enthusiasm 





*Delivered at the annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, Bloomington, Indiana, April 19, 1946. Mr. Howard, Author of Mon- 
tana; High, Wide, and Handsome, etc., died in August, 1951. 

*Harold E. Briggs, “An Appraisal of Historical Writings on the Great Plains 
Region since 1920,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXXIV, (June 
1946), 83-100. 
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Had such historians accompanied the rivermen or trail 
parties a hundred years ago, they might, for instance, 
for extension of the general education principle to more of 
our people. 

But I think we of the so-called “semi-popular” group 
should acknowledge quite frankly that we are riding on the 
backs of you who are the “scientific” historians. If we have 
any justifiable function, it is that of synthesis and social 
judgment within a frame of reference which will make 
history’s significance more readily intelligible to the un- 
scientific reader. 

In other words, I would set before our group as an 
ideal a statement by Frederick Jackson Turner with which 
most of you probably are familiar. It seems to me most 
significant, especially since it was enunciated a quarter of 
a century ago. Turner wrote: 

Those who insist that history is simply the effort to tell the thing 
exactly as it was, to state the facts, are confronted with the difficulty 
that the fact which they would represent is not planted on the solid 
ground of fixed conditions; it is in the midst and is itself a part of the 
changing currents, the complex and interacting influences of the time, de- 
riving its significance as a fact from its relations to the deeper-seated 
movements of the age, movements so gradual that often only the passing 
years can reveal the truth about the fact and its right to a place on the 
historian’s page.’ 

of social and cultural history for the Prairie region; Mr. 
Briggs pointed out that the social and cultural aspects of 
life in the newer Great Plains have been neglected and 
that intellectual history of the area is “virtually nonexis- 
tent.” By these jugments they affirm the modern broad 
concept of the role of history, as opposed to the narrow 
“fact as fact” concept. 

It is interesting to speculate upon what might have 
occurred had the first settlers of the Plains had the counsel 
of historians who recognized the fact that the native cul- 
ture of the region was as much a part of their field as 
were the military or material achievements of their own 
forebears—that only by re-viewing their history in the 
light of their current experience on then new ground, as it 
were, could they validly appraise either history or experi- 
ence. 

Mr. Ross’s paper* noted the very gradual development 





* Frederick Jackson Turner, The Frontier in American History. 
*Earle D. Ross, “A Generation of Prairie Historiography,” Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, XXXIII, (December, 1946), 391-410. 
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have recognized the values of Plains Indian culture which 
we now are only beginning to sense; and they might have 
prevented the brutal assault upon it, the atrocities which 
resulted almost in its extinction. The frontiersmen guilty 
of these “war crimes” had been conditioned, however, by 
an illiberal, racial-centered concept of history which 
won the name “manifest destiny”* and which is disturb- 
ingly analogous, in its nationalistic and esoteric character- 
istics, to the fantastic philosophy by means of which Adolf 
Hitler led the German people to disaster. 

Less than a year after Montana Territory was created, 
the Montana Historical Society was incorporated. Its first 
contributors, naturally enough, were as much concerned 
with that which they had come from as they were with 
the savage land they had come to. But I find it significant 
that the introduction to the second volume of Contribu- 
tions, which did not appear until 1896, acknowledged that 
one major criticism had been made of the first volume: 
“It was said the unities of our experience were not ob- 
served, that the prespective was not maintained.” 

“The unities of our experience were not observed”— 
in that strangely modern phrase, fifty years ago, the people 
who were living history in Montana rebuked those who 
had written it. And this same second volume contained 
the first group of the collected studies of one of us ama- 
teurs, one of the “semi-popular” bunch, to whom Montana 
will always be in debt. He was Lieutenant James H. Brad- 
ley, whose respect for the Indian culture and considerate 
attitude toward that race won him first-hand stories of 
folklore which were among the first in the field, and who 
was also a careful recorder of other facets of frontier life. 

Had the unities of both white and Indian experience 
on the Great Plains frontier been better observed, the 
people might have been saved much of the economic dis- 
tress which was tough on them but which subsequently bore 
rich fruit for historians. One of the things which struck 
me most forcibly in my own study of the application of 
the Homestead Act in the Northern Plains was the incred- 





‘H. L. Mencken, in Supplement One: The American Language, (N. Y., 1948), 
traces the phrase to 1854; Bernard DeVoto, in Year of Decision: 1846, at- 
tributes it to an unnamed “Democratic editor” in 1845. 
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ibly arrogant assumption of the land boom promoters and 
their victims that the history of the region began with the 
white mans’ arrival. For example, the first white men— 
the “oldtimers” who had been there perhaps half a dozen 
years, testified solemnly, and truly, that it had rained at 
judicious intervals throughout the period of their resi- 
dence; but apparently it never occurred to anybody to 
ask the Indian, who could have reported from his own 
and his forefathers’ experience for generations back that 
there were long, weary years in which it did not rain at 
all—and that, inevitably, there would be such years again. 

Mr. Briggs mentioned the “considerable amount” of 
writing on the Indian since 1920 and pointed out the need 
and opportunity for more. I am sure this indicates agree- 
ment with me that the potentialities have hardly been 
touched. Really good writers, people like Mari Sandoz, 
Frederic Van de Water, Howard Fast and Oliver La- 
Farge have been doing distinguished work in the field 
recently, in the face of a distinct prejudice against “In- 
dian books” which was admitted to me by at least one 
commercial publisher. Incidentally, I think this prejudice, 
often only too well grounded, can be blamed upon the fact 
that both historian and conscientious writer were late 
in discovering the Indian and his initial exploitation fell 
to cheap melodramatic hacks. We have just begun to 
see the Indians as they were, as Stephen Vincent Benet 
described them: 

They were neither yelling demon nor Noble Savage, 

They were a people. 

A people not yet fused, 

Made into a whole nation, but beginning, 

As the Gauls began, or the Britons that Caesar found, 

As the Greeks began in their time. , 

*_* & * 
They were a people, beginning— 
With beliefs, 

Ornaments, language, fables, love of children 

(You will find that spoken of in all the books) 

And a scheme of life that worked. 


* Stephen Vincent Benet, Western Star, (New York, 1943). 
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But my interest in the resources of the Indian culture 
has led me away from my principal concern in this dis- 
cussion—neglect of social, cultural and intellectual his- 
tory of the Plains cited by Mr. Briggs. 

For the last couple of years I have been associated 
with the Montana Study, an educational research project 
which has sought to determine how the quality of living 
in the small community may be improved. The project 
is directed by Baker Brownell, professor of philosophy at 
Northwestern University, on leave. One of its major ex- 
perimental ventures has been the organization of com- 
munity study groups. These groups, which include people 
of many economic interests and widely divergent political 
and religious loyalties, have proved that Americans—at 
least small town Americans—can sit around a table and, 
in free and tolerant discussion, work out the problems of 
their community. 

My association with these groups has been a hearten- 
ing experience; and it has taught me something about 
social history. Though The Montana Study is concerned, in 
its ultimate objectives, with encouragement of participa- 
tive activity in the field of the humanities in the rural 
community, we recognized that one could not launch a 
program in untrained communities on such an esoteric 
principle as the need for what is commonly called “cul- 
ture.” So the syllabus® with which these study groups 
guide their discussions for the first ten weeks is based 
solidly upon the social and economic history of their 
communities—history which they develop and write them- 
selves, in the form of research reports. 


These reports, prepared by business men, housewives, 
forest rangers, by farmers and farm women, are a far 
cry from professional or scientific history. They are none 
the less valid for that. They are really “popular,” not 
“semi-popular”; but they are of necessity honest—for they 
have been discussed, challenged, defended in public meet- 
ing. 

Montana, like other frontier States, is a country of 
intense loyalties and bitter economic conflicts. As a writer 





* Brownell, Howard, and Meadows: Life in Montana as Seen in Lonepine. (Pub- 
lished by The Montana Study, University of Montana, Missoula.) 
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I have occasionally offended some of my fellow-citizens; 
yet I know those who despise my economic point of view 
but can meet me cordially in discussion of our mutuai 
historical interests. It is difficult,, of course, to draw lines 
between economic, social, cultural, intellectual history—es- 
pecially in a rural society where life is not as complex, nor 
as fragmented, as it is in urban society. I do not think the 
lines should be drawn; but if they must, for purposes of 
scholarship, I think we have a primary responsibility as 
historians to bring them together again, to affect a syn- 
thesis in terms of human beings. 

This synthesis, or something like it, is urged upon the 
legal historians in a recent issue of The Wisconsin Law 
Review by Lieutenant Willard Hurst, who discussed “The 
Uses of Law in Four Colonial States” and based his study 
on books by Paul W. Gates, program chairman for this 
meeting; Angie Debo, John Bartlow Martin, and me.’ 
I had not read any of the books Lieutenant Hurst cited, 
except my own; and it was interesting to find so many 
shared concepts in the four volumes. In particular, Lieu- 
tenant Hurst pointed to the evidence in all of the books 
of the inertia of legal policy in these so-called “colonial” 
States which resulted from use of old and outworn eco- 
nomic patterns. He saw a new responsibility both for 
practitioners and historians of law—to modify their con- 
centration upon the economic factors of life and bring 
greater attention to bear upon the social effect of law 
upon the individual and community. 

I feel strongly that history shares the responsibility 
with education—if for purposes of this argument I may 
regard them for a moment as separate entities—to help 
tide us over a very precarious period in the life of our 
country and the world. I think that this responsibility 
might well be brought down even to focus upon regional 
history, and the Great Plains region in particular. 


You are all familiar with Frederick Jackson Turner’s 
thesis on the role of the insurgent frontier in consolidating 





"Wisconsin Law Review, July, 1945. The books cited were: Gates, The Wiscon- 
sin Pine Lands of Cornell University; Debo, Prairie City—The Story of an 
American Community; Martin, Call It North Country; Howard, Montana: 
High, Wide, and Handsome. 
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the American democratic ideal. You may not all agree 
with it—some historians don’t. But I do. 

We are confronting, I believe, a grave danger of 
national and international demoralization, disillusionment 
on the scale of a world epidemic; it will lead some, as it 
has already, to fuzzy mysticism and retreat from life; it 
will lead others to vindictive nihilism and war against 
life. If I may here be rudely facetious, I can sum up 
our situation by paraphrasing, with the change of just one 
word, one of our oldest folk songs of the “blues” type: 
“Great God, I’m feelin’ bad; I ain’t got the war I thought 
I had.”* In unconscious revolt against this insecurity and 
despair, the American people have been devouring his- 
torical novels and turning more and more to the exploita- 
tion of the rich folk material of our past. Much of this 
writing is cheap and shoddy, but its popularity is a good 
omen for the historian. In these dangerous days, he need 
not be a neglected scholar: a vital function awaits him 
in our society. 

There are practical difficulties for him in the exercise 
of this function. Mr. Briggs mentioned one, the need for 
greater publication facilities. 

I have no solution for this problem, but for what it 
is worth I would urge upon this group some attention to 
the possibility of developing more University presses. The 
splendid work of the University of Oklahoma Press is fa- 
miliar to all of us. Few of our Plains schools could hope 
to match such accomplishments for many years; but we 
could start on a small scale, and, with good management, 
I am sure we could survive and even prosper. 

I can sympathize with Mr. Briggs’ complaint about the 
cutting of historical manuscripts by publishers; but, as an 
unscientific reader myself, I must insist that most his- 
torical works are too long, even many of the so-called 
“semi-popular” ones. If the scholar is to get through to 
the mind of average citizen—and I think it is of the ut- 
most importance that he do so, if we are to preserve our 
civilization—then he must learn to edit out the nonessen- 
tials, to shorten—and sharpen—his phrases and his books. 





*For “war” read “man.” The song is in Carl Sandburg’s American Songbag, 
(N. Y., 1930). 
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I know it is distressing to have to admit it, but it is true 
that a great deal of life is dull, and it was just as dull, 
or duller, a century ago. On the other hand, little things, 
the commonplace things, are often interesting and impor- 
tant. One may hunt in vain through scores of learned 
historical studies (I have done it) for the color or feel of 
a garment, for the probable pattern of an average man’s 
thinking—and find these things instead in something 
“semi-popular” like Woodward’s The Way Our People 
Lived or David L. Cohn’s wonderful source book, The 
Good Old Days. These also are history, the history of 
people and their clothes and food and houses and towns; 
it is history tragic, heroic, and funny. 

Another history of people, a social history to which I 
often have reason to refer, contains a brief analysis of the 
intellectual temper of Americans of its period which sounds 
startling apt today: 

Nothing, then, was sure; the purpose of life 
was undiscoverable, the ends of life were less 
discoverable still; in all this fog there was no solid 
thing on which a man could lay hold and say, This 
is real; this will abide. 


You will agree that that could well be a description 
of our harassed mental state today in our atomic world, 
unstable and unsafe, plastic or spastic—perhaps to be 
molded to our will, perhaps in the process of final hideous 
convulsion. But as a matter of fact that is Frederick 
Lewis Allen’s comment upon the bewilderment of America 
in the 1920s, contained in his book Only Yesterday. And 
Mr. Allen continues, in that book, to show that it was this 
very thing, this loss of security, which prepared the 
seedbed for a flourishing new intellectual life; in par- 
ticular it led to our emergence from cultural subjection to 
Europe and started our earnest investigations of native 
cultural values. Research into our American background— 
in other words history—played a major part in the literary 
and intellectual resurgence which followed this period of 
despair. 

History, somebody is said to have said, repeats itself. 
Our public responsibility as historians—scholars or popu- 
larizers—has caught up with us again. 
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F. AUGUSTUS HEINZE: AN EARLY CHAPTER IN THE 
LIFE OF A COPPER KING 
By Sarah McNelis 


(Montana’s treasure which has given the state its 
sobriquet lured to this area giants among men who in the 
early days took each others measure and attempted to 
settle control of the natural mineral resources of the Butte 
hill in the spectacular episodes which constitute the Cop- 
per War of 1896-1905. Possibly the least well-known 
but most colorful of the key figures in the conflict is F. 
Augustus Heinze. 

A native of New York, having been born there De- 
cember 5, 1869, Fritz Augustus Heinze was the fifth child 
of a prosperous importer and enjoyed the advantage of 
wealth and security. Educated in Brooklyn and abroad, 
he attended Columbia University’s School of Mines from 
June, 1885 to June 6, 1889 when the degree of Engineer 
of Mines was conferred upon him.) 

Graduation from Columbia School of Mines in June, 
1889, immediately opened to Heinze those vistas of op- 
portunity and travel of which he had dreamed so long. 
Little Wonder that he did not stop to weigh the advan- 
tages which might accrue to him later from a post-grad- 
uate course at the University of Freiburg, Germany. His 
father, Otto Heinze, had offered to finance him for a 
two-year course at the celebrated European university, 
but F. Augustus was already impatient to win his way 
in the West. The discussion of advanced study in Ger- 
many was the cause of a heated argument between father 
and son which terminated in the proposition that if F. 
Augustus would go to Freiburg, his father would provide 
adequate funds for all his needs, but if he persisted in 
going to the western United States, his father would 
give him only one hundred dollars. Determined that he 
had had sufficient study and that he had already learned 
enough to make his way, F. Augustus at nineteen left 
New York for Pittsburgh where he stopped only briefly 
before going on to visit various mining towns in Colorado. 
Then, by way of Salt Lake City, he moved to Butte in 
early September. His first letters home from the bustling 
Montana mining camp narrated his success in having se- 
cured a position as mining engineer with the Boston and 
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Montana Company at $250 a month. His letters mentioned 
having applied for no other position and it is probable 
that he had not. This success delighted his father but 
did not convince him that the young man had selected the 
wiser course. 


Every now and then he would shake his head and say, “Fritz 
is too young; he should have gone to Freiburg.” And after these 
many years considering all that took place I must agree that my 
father was right: Fritz should have gone to Freiburg.’ 


Into Butte already well-divided into the Clark and 
Daly factions this third of the copper kings made his 
debut. He was almost six feet tall, broad and well-built; 
there was an air of strength about him. He held him- 
self erect and walked with an elastic and quick stride. 
The brown of his eyes was emphasized by hair of deeper 
brown. He had a good voice and a pleasant smile and 
the mannerism of looking directly at any one with whom 
he spoke. Not the least of his assets was his ability, 
when engaged in conversation, to give full attention to 
the other person. This air of complete absorption and in- 
terest in what another was telling him went far to spread 
his reputation of being a very pleasant person. “When 
he entered a room full of people, you could very near 
feel it.”? 


One of his contemporaries describes him as: 

... the spoiled product of a wealthy home in which he had everything 
he wanted. He never, however, traded on the fact he came from wealth. 
He did resent somewhat that Butte did not at once pay much attention 
to him. There were too many rich men here then.’ 


A writer who regarded Montana as a great feudal 
stronghold being contested by the rival barons, W. A. 
Clark and Marcus Daly, saw Heinze’s development as a 
“new faction for feudal conflict.” He said: 


Heinze came to town as a young man, fresh from college, and 
found employment in a subordinate position in the engineering force 
of the Boston and Montana Mining Company, then an independent or- 
ganization and the most formidable rival of the Anaconda Company 
in the camp. Heinze’s position enabled him to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of underground conditions in Butte as well as practical 
experience in the most successful and extensive copper mining field in 
the country. He possessed brains in abundance, a fine address, a 





Otto C. Heinze letters to S. McNelis, (1943-47), p. 12; hereinafter cited 
as O. C. Heinze MSS with page. 

* Ibid., p. 15. 

‘Interview with Mrs. T. J. Murray who knew Heinze in Butte and whose 
sister became Mrs. Arthur Heinze, sister-in-law of F. A. Heinze. 
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strong physique, tireless energy, boundless egotism, was a “good mixer” 
and had no moral restrictions. He made both friends and money 
rapidly, and spared neither in the promotion and accomplishment of 
his purposes.* 


To be near his work he rented a small shack in 
Meaderville where he lived more than a year. He worked 
early and late doing the tasks assigned to him by the 
engineers above him and under whose authority he was 
placed. His best friends during this period were a Mr. 
and Mrs. Johnson who lived nearby and whom he men- 
tioned in his letters to his family. He was particularly 
grateful to them because they cared for him during an 
attack of fever to which he fell victim. He visited them 
often and enjoyed having them for neighbors. 

After his day’s work, F. Augustus studied the vein 
system of the Butte hill and of the mine he was sur- 
veying. So he acquired a good mental picture of this 
cavernous copper chest and a realization of its po- 
tential wealth. 

In this period the nucleus for social and business con- 
tacts in Butte was the Silver Bow Club then located in 
an office building on West Granite Street. Heinze joined 
this club and took an apartment in town. Here he as- 
sociated with old timers, listened carefully and obtained 
much information about mining and smelting, the costs 
of both operations, the possibilities of buying mines in 
Butte and other places, the progress and facets of the 
Clark-Daly feud. None of this conversation was lost upon 
the young Heinze. Coupled with his knowledge of the 
vein system of the hill, this incidental data convinced 
him by the fall of 1890 that there was opportunity avail- 
able for an independent smelter. This conviction was 
based upon his belief that the smelting charges paid 
by the smaller independent mines were exorbitant and 
that an independent smelter could make considerable 
profit even if the charges were reduced only slightly. 
The profit to the new smelter owner could be increased 
and assured if he also had his own mine. Even in this 
early period his brother is convinced, F. Augustus had 
“his eyes focused on the Rarus.”® The Rarus was to 





‘Jerre C. Murphy, The Comical History of Montana (San Diego, 1912), 24. 
°O. C. Heinze MSS., p. 17. 
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become one of the major producing mines of Butte. 

From the idea to the deed was not a long distance 
with F. Augustus Heinze. He estimated and carefully 
calculated the cost of erecting such a smelter, what size 
it should be, and then issued a prospectus giving in de- 
tail what the smelter could accomplish. Then he re- 
signed his position with the Boston and Montana Company 
and returned to New York to raise funds for the project. 
His father, a cautious and shrewd man, refused to invest 
the necessary $100,000 in a business with which he was 
not personally familiar. He advised his son to form a 
stock company and find out what funds he could secure 
in the market from his friends and others; he was willing 
to start the venture with an investment of one-tenth 
of the required capital. A depressed financial market 
made the time inauspicious for F. Augustus Heinze to 
press the matter of raising funds. Until the market would 
becoming more promising, he became a reporter on the 
Engineering and Mining Journal and remained in New 
York that winter. This contact on the Journal was par- 
ticularly good because through it he could keep informed 
on matters pertaining to the sale of mining products and 
in contact with men interested in mines and mining 
throughout the nation. 

It was at this period that Heinze met the leaders 
in the firm, Lewisohn Brothers, then powerful in the 
metals business and controllers of the Boston and Mon- 
tana and the Butte and Boston mining companies. Jesse 
Lewisohn, son of one of the founders, came to Butte 
later to engage in Heinze’s schemes. Although for a 
time the Lewisohns were sales agents for Heinze, F. 
Augustus did not want them on the “inside.” This fact 
engendered bitterness; Otto Heinze believes the Lewisohns 
prodded Mr. Bigelow of the Boston and Montana Company 
to start the Copper Wars against Heinze.* Although the 
financial market was still in a slump, Heinze left his work 
in New York and moved back to Butte—probably because 
what he had learned on the Journal indicated that there 





*O. C. Heinze personal letter, July 3, 1944; also R. C. Raymer, Montana, 


The Land and Its People, Vol. I, p. 463, quoting the Engineering and 
Mining Journal, Vol. LXII, p. 115, points out that Leonard Lewisohn was 
a director of the Butte and Boston Company as well as of the Boston 


and Montana Company. 
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was more to be gained by actual copper buying and sell- 
ing than in viewing the scene from the East. He resumed 
his former position with the Boston and Montana Company. 

He could not forget the smelter project, and early in 
1892, F. Augustus again resigned his engineering post in 
Butte to return East to discuss the proposition with his 
family. His father had died the preceding November and 
the family importing firm had to be reorganized with F. 
A.’s brother, Otto Charles, being taken in as represen- 
tative of his deceased father’s estate. The brothers dis- 
cussed the smelter thoroughly and determined to go 
ahead with it. This was the beginning of the Montana 
Ore Purchasing Company; Otto Heinze took fifteen per 
cent of the capital stock; Arthur Heinze, the oldest 
brother, took twenty-five per cent; F. Augustus held the 
controlling interest with fifty-one per cent. Of the re- 
maining nine per cent, five per cent was taken by Stan- 
ley Gifford, a college friend of F. Augustus; two per 
cent was given to John MacGinniss who was throughout 
the Copper War one of Heinze’s staunchest men. The 
other two per cent was retained for later use. The 
smelting of ores by the Montana Ore Purchasing Com- 
pany was begun on leased ground because the stock- 
holders of the new company did not have the capital 
to purchase a site; they leased it for a number of years 
with the option to buy at the price of $35,000. This 
minor item was seized upon in the Copper War by the 
Heinze enemies who persuaded the owners of the ground 
to refuse to sell. Court action was necessitated before 
the Montana Ore Purchasing Company secured the site 
at the price agreed upon in the original contract.’ 


About the formation of the smelter an almost: con- 


temporary account states: 


The Montana Ore Purchasing Company was organized under 
the laws of the state of Montana, March 1, 1893 as a mining, ore 
purchasing and smelting concern. The company had existed for some 
two years previous to its formal incorporation as a co-partnership 
of F. Augustus Heinze, Stanley Gifford and others. The operations 
of the co-partnership had been mainly in leasing mines, concentrating 
the product obtained at the old Liquidator concentrator in Meaderville, 
near Butte, and either selling the concentrates to the local smelters 
or shipping them to outside works. A large quantity was shipped to 
New York City. 





*O. C. Heinze MSS., p. 18. 
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The copper produced thus in the last six months of 1891 and 
in the year 1892 amounted to six million pounds, obtained mostly from 
leasing operations on the Ramsdell, Parott, and Estella mines. There 
was a large amount of silver obtained in the copper. When the com- 
pany was incorporated the Liquidator concentrator was purchased and 
its daily capacity increased to 600 tons from 100. Great economies 
were effected in cost of concentration by the installation of improved 
machinery for automatic treatment. 

In the fall of 1893 the erection of the smelter was begun. First 
copper matte from it was produced January 3, 1894. It assayed fifty- 
five percent copper and was produced until 1895 when a converting 


plant was installed. Since then production has been pig copper 
assaying ninety-nine per cent and carrying large quantities of silver 
and gold.” 


There is little doubt that Heinze’s next venture, the 
securing of the Rarus mine, was the opening of the 
great Copper War—it was the leak in the dike which 
was to release into the courts of Montana and of the 
nation the greatest flood of litigation on one subject that, 
perhaps, any decade ever witnessed. Different prices and 
situations have been given by writers concerning the 
terms on which the Heinze brothers acquired the Rarus; 
the account by Otto Heinze, one of the original stock- 
holders, is recounted here. Following the successes and 
the good profits which accrued to the family from the 
Montana Ore Purchasing Company’s smelting program, 
F. Augustus went East to discuss the new scheme with 
his brothers. The money they had in the bank and 
usable for such a purchase was $30,000; the price in the 
option was ten times that amount. F. Augustus was 
convinced that it would be wise for them to secure the 
Rarus mine, and his ukase, that if they did not go in 
with him he would take it over alone, was all the in- 
centive necessary. To their inquiries about where the 
money was to be secured, F. Augustus had the answer. 
The $30,000 was all that was required for the down 
payment and within the allowed twelve-month span 
profits from the mine itself would take care of the re- 
maining $270,000. The man with the magic pick had 
not erred; the Rarus became a behemoth producer of 
rich ores. The brothers Heinze were not misguided in 
regarding it as the “kingpin” of their properties.® 





*“The Montana Ore Purchasing Company”, Copper Manual II, (New York 
1899), 93-94. 


*O. C. Heinze MSS., p. 18. 
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The general concept of the Heinze acquisition of the 
Rarus sets a figure higher by $100,000 and is the amount 
F. Augustus Heinze used in his speeches when referring 
to the Rarus. This is because accounts include the pur- 
chase of other properties, perhaps the Johnstown, but 
name only the Rarus. One of the industrial journals of 
the day gives this explanation: 


The Montana Ore Purchasing Company purchased the Gengarry 
No. 2 Mine in 1893. It was located in an hitherto unproductive section 
of Butte. Exceedingly large bodies of ore were developed in it. They 
also leased the Rarus and Johnstown mines which had been valueless 
although the Rarus had a shaft of 650 feet. Very large ore bodies were 
developed. These were later purchased by the M.O.P. Company for 
$400.000. The original Rarus shaft was sunk to 800 feet and made a 
double compartment throughout. Second shaft was sunk to 1000 feet 
with both equipped with adequate hoisting works. The Rarus and the 
Johnstown properties ... are considered among the most valuable 
mines in the Butte district.” 


F. Augustus Heinze’s scientific end engineering train- 
ing were doubtless responsible for his being the pioneer 
in advanced methods of mining and smelting. He was 
always among the first to introduce the newer proved 
methods in every operation and to scrap the old. This 
phase of his work in Butte has been under-emphasized. 
By making his properties a testing ground for new 
methods he performed a service for which he has not 
been given due credit. That this initiative was recognized 
and later emulated, if not applauded, can be learned 
from this cold, dull, impartial account printed in the trade 
journal of the mineral industry in 1895: 


cutaied Another company has recently grown into prominence, the 
offspring of an ore purchasing company established by the Messrs. 
Heinze. Though it operates a well-equipped furnace plant supplied large- 
ly from its own mines, it retains the original designation of Montana 
Ore Purchasing Company. Heinze, the Butte and Boston, and the 
Boston and Montana (with which F. Augustus Heinze had been as- 
sociated) use the cupola rather than the reverberatory. Butte has been 
the arena in which great revolution in copper metallurgy has been 
worked out, which has made it possible to treat in limited space the 
enormous output of the mines. The works today are the largest in the 
world and would have been unmanageable under the old Vermont or 
English roasting and reverberating furnace lines. The stagnation which 
for years characterized the metallurgy of copper has been replaced 
by intense activity. Old prejudices and fallacies that copper depended 
upon secrets passed down from generation to generation together with 
highly technical inherited skills have vanished and a new era of scien- 
tific investigation and rational practice has dawned." 





*“The Montana Ore Purchasing Company,” Copper Manual 11, loc. cit. 


™““Copper Smelting in the United States,” The Mineral Industry IV (1895) pp. 
269-286. 
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Another record, too, indicates that these new methods 
were profitable: 


Advanced and progressive methods reduced costs and increased 
profits of the owners of the Montana Ore Purchasing Company. Ore 
produced is delivered to works of the company by rail and is treated there 
more economically than in any smelting plant in Montana. Present 
smelting works treat between 500 and 600 tons of concentrates and first 
class ores daily. The introduction of additional machinery within the last 
six months has doubled the capacity of the smelter . . . The Montana 
Ore Purchasing Company since its inception has produced over 100 
million pounds of copper, 214 million ounces of silver and 125,000 ounces 
of gold; now it is producing at the rate of 24,000,000 pounds of copper 
annually. Total dividends paid by the company since January 1, 1895 to 
November 1, 1899 amount to $1,356,000 of which $560,000 has been paid 
this year. (1898)” 


Heinze was credited in some quarters with being 
the first to pioneer deep mining. 


He was the first—the very first—to appreciate the value of Butte 
ores at a depth, and it was his foresight and faith in this direction which 
hastened the development of deep mining in this region.” 


ard R. Kilroy, editor of the Butte Evening News 


So the advent of this third of the Copper Kings to 
Butte led to improvement and modernization in the min- 
ing and smelting industries. This has been explained 
above. However, a further quotation will emphasize it 
here: 


Paradoxical as the statement may seem, Heinze’s aggressive fight and 
his underground development finally enriched the properties of the Amal- 
gamated. “They say in the West that he had an enchanted pick.” In 
his forays into disputed territories he uncovered vast deposits of rich ore 
of which the Amalgamated never dreamed, and which the timid and 
scholastic methods of some of its engineers, would have left undiscovered 
for years, if not forever. To Heinze, more perhaps than to any other 
factor in the copper industry, are due the recent remarkable discoveries 
outside of what was supposed to be the ore-bearing zone.“ 





™“The Montana Ore Purchasing Company,” Copper Manual II, loc. cit. 

“The Butte Miner, November 5, 1914, quoting a tribute paid to Heinze by Rich- 

*C. P. Connolly, “The Fight of the Copper Kings,” McClure’s, XXIX, (1907), 
228. 
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LAST CHANCE GULCH BECOMES THE 
MOUNTAIN CITY OF HELENA 
By M. Murray Schreiner 
In July of 1864, a party of Georgians, of which 
John Cowan, John Crabb, J. D. Miller, and Reginald 
Stanley were members, stopped to prepare their mid- 
day meal beside a small creek that flowed into a 


larger stream, soon to be known as the Prickly Pear.’ 
I, 178. 
They were part of that disappointed throng of miners, 


who having failed to make their stake, joined in the 
Kootenai stampede. 

While they were in camp in one of the valleys 
of the Hell Gate, they met James Coleman and others 
returning from the Kootenai country with the informa- 
tion that the diggings were exhausted. This discouraging 
news changed their plans and they decided to prospect 
the Little Blackfoot but, failing there, they continued 
across the divide. The going was rough through the 
trailless wilderness, but upon reaching the summit they 
saw unfolding beneath them a vast and beautiful valley 
watered by a mighty river, the Missouri. 

Decending into the valley and proceeding to the south 
they stopped on a small creek to prepare their mid-day 
meal. Discussing their plans leisurely, they resolved to 
follow the range to the north and, if nothing more en- 
couraging were found, they would return and would 
thoroughly prospect this gulch. They continued to the 
Dearborn and on to the sources of the Teton and the 
Marias, but they did not find gold in paying quantities. 

The middle of July, 1864, found them back in the 
same gulch at the same place and before nightfall they 
had sunk two holes to bedrock on opposite sides of the 
stream.? One of these yielded flat nuggets weighing about 
half a dollar. This was the best they had yet found and 
they felt certain that a strike had been made. The good 
news spread so quickly that by the end of July a large 
throng of people had gathered in the gulch and a settle- 
ment, similar to those of Bannack and Virginia City, 
sprang into existence. ‘ 


“Helen Fitzgerald Sanders, A History of Montana, 3 vols., (New York, 1913), 
* Tbid., 179. 
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A meeting in Last Chance was held July 20, 1864.* 
The gulch was named Last Chance and the district was 
named Rattlesnake. Claims ran 200 feet up and down 
the gulch, reaching across from summit to summit. No 
single person could hold more than one claim by pre- 
emption and another by purchase, except the members of 
the discovery party, who were entitled to hold, in addition 
to 200 feet by pre-emption, 100 feet for a discovery claim. 
The discoverers were given the prior right to the use 
of the water of the gulch. The claims, when pre-empted, 
had to be staked and recorded. Supplementary regula- 
tions adopted August 3, 1864, were: “That any person, 
besides his claim, be allowed to record one for his partner, 
and one only, and that he can represent both, but if a 
partner be so recorded for, it must be specified and the 
name given in full. That all claims must be recorded 
within three days of location. That all claims in Rattle- 
snake District, Last Chance Gulch, be laid over from this 
date April 15, 1866.’ 


Captain George J. Wood came to the Territory, from 
Illinois, by way of Bridger’s cut-off and reached Alder 
Gulch in July, 1864.°. He found nothing there and de- 
cided to go north and see for himself if the reported rich- 
ness of the mines in Last Chance were true. On the 
way he met a Mr. Mast, who was returning to Virginia 
City with his family from an unsuccessful prospecting 
tour of Wisconsin gulch. After considerable persuasion, 
the Mast party decided to go on with him. They ran into 
a hunting party, which brought them to Last Chance at 
about the time that the discovery party was making the 
first successful clean up. This looked most promising 
to the strangers and they decided to stay, notwithstanding 
the fact that the owners assured them that there was no 
gold in the gulch above them. Nevertheless, they built 
their cabins next to those of John Cowan and Robert 
Stanley. 

By Wood’s personal and earnest solicitations, a portion 
of the Minnesota train, camped in the valley of Ten 
"M. A. Leeson, (ed) History of Montana, (Chicago, 1885), 694. 
* Idem. 


* Historical Society of Montana Contributions, II, 110, an address by Cornelius 
Hedges. 
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Mile, was induced to remain to prospect the promising 
diggings in Last Chance gulch. During the months of 
October and November, the fame of the new camp spread 
rapidly and drew many miners from other places. The 
extent and richness of the mines were firmly established. 


A public miners’ meeting was held October 30, 1864, 
in the cabin of Captain Wood, the minutes of which meet- 
ing were still preserved in 1876.‘ Captain Wood was 
chairman and T. E. Cooper was chosen to act as secretary. 
After several names were suggested and some hearty 
controversy indulged in, John Somerville, who had brought 
his wife with him from their home in Minnesota, rose 
and suggested the name “Hel-e-na” as being the name 
of the best town, in the best county (Scott), of the best 
state in the Union (Minnesota). It won over Tonah, the 
other most promising name, by one or two votes.* 


Wood, Bruce, and Cutler were chosen to act as com- 
missioners with power to lay out streets, to fix the size 
of the town lots and to establish all rules and regulations 
necessary for obtaining and holding the same. Captain 
Wood was chosen recorder and did virtually the work of 
and discharged the duties of, the other commissioners as 
well. The size of the lots fixed by the commissioner 
was 30 x 60 feet.® Until civil law could be established, 
disputed titles were to be settled by the commissioners 
or by arbitration. 


The winter of 1864 and 65 was mild. During those 
pleasant winter days, hundreds of houses were built. 
The first buildings were erected on West Main and, a 
little later, on Bridge street. The great convenience of 
having spring water determined the early settlement’s 
being built so near the mouth of the gulch. Scott laid 
out an addition to the town in February, 1865—North of 
Broadway, East of Main and extending beyond Rodney 
Street.’° 





* Contributions, op. cit., 110. 
* Idem. 

* Leeson, op. cit., 694. 

* Contributions, op. cit., 110. 
* Leeson, op. cit., 694. 
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Much of the lumber used in Helena in the winter and 
spring of 1865 was hand sawed and eager men waited to 
seize every board as fast as sawed, at any price the owner 
might see fit to charge. The usual price generally agreed 
upon was twenty five cents per foot, in gold dust. 

In the early spring of that same year, Sanders and 
Rockwell set up a steam saw mill, which was a tremen- 
dous help to the community. Lumber came into general 
use and, as a consequence, the houses were better con- 
structed, of better appearance, and were much more com- 
fortable." 

The first communication to the Montana Post (pub- 
lished in Virginia City) from Last Chance, appeared in 
the February 25, 1865 issue. The correspondent, signing 
himself Tyro, wrote: 


The new place, which you mentioned in your recent editorial is 
already as large as Central City and is growing so rapidly that is has 
outstripped the comparison you made. It has a good chance the coming 
season of rivaling the metropolis. 

The town is building on Last Chance Gulch, a short distance below 
the narrows, where the hills on either side are of moderate elevation 
and are suitable for the building of pleasant residences. . . . The dis- 
covery was first made in the gulch a little below the town, and the 
vein was gradually traced up the main gulch and its forks, until there 
are about forty miles of gulch centering around the place, that are 
known to pay well. The leading claims are perhaps not as rich as 
are the best claims in Alder creek, but will equal its average, and 
exceed its gross yield. Water is the greatest drawback, though every 
gulch has some water, that with care might be made to yield a moder- 
ate sluice head. 


Again on March 11, 1865, another contributor to the 
Montana Post, signing himself “Subscriber,” wrote: 


Last Chance Gulch was seven miles from Montana City on the Fort 
Benton road. The town of Helena, built in the mouth of the gulch, was 
already in advance of any town except Virginia City. One hundred 
houses were already up and one hundred more were in process of 
building. Rent was $200.00 per month, if one could find anything 
to rent. Town lots were selling for $200.00 a piece. The gulch was 
eight miles in length and probably was the best looking one in the 
Territory. It was from 3 to 10 rods wide and wagons could drive 
on the bottom of it for its entire length. But few claims were opened 
and these varied in depth from thirty to fifty feet. Wages were low 
in the new camp. Windless men received $4.00 per day and drifters 
were paid $7.00. Not enough water was the worst feature. Claims 
already had sold for as much as $11,000.00 for three hundred feet. 
Others had refused to sell for $15,000.00. There was no work in 
the gulch except for a few feet on top, the balance was through 
a sort of cement or broken lime rock mixed with earth, until they 
came to pay dirt, which was five feet in thickness. No drain ditches 
were needed: the bedrock was perfectly dry and shafts were sunk 
on almost all claims. 





™ Contributions, II, 112, Hedges address. 
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May in 1865 was a beautiful month. Everyone was 
working, waiting for the completion of the drain ditch 
being dug underground through the struggling new camp. 
The correspondent wrote that in number 11 above Dis- 
covery, one hundred dollars per hour had been often 
sluiced out, for several hours in succession. The greatest 
run on that claim had been made two weeks before, when 
one man shoveled dirt into the sluice box for five con- 
secutive hours, making the pleasant little clean-up of 
$750.00. The claim immediately below Number One above 
Discovery, the Streak, was about eight feet below the 
surface and, as it was twelve feet to bedrock, this left 
four feet of pay dirt. Two men drifted out enough dirt 
from this claim in one day to net, when sluiced, the 
neat little sum of $1,008.50. The owners of the claim 
were confident that when that day’s tailings were sluiced 
over again, they would obtain several hundred dollars 
more. The pay streak on this claim was about eighteen 
feet wide and the average yield, with two men working 
in the drift, was from four to five hundred dollars per 
day. It was a constant source of dissatisfaction among 
the miners that in some places so much ground was held 
by so few.'” 

In June, the familiar sound of the freighter’s “Wha 
Haw” echoed through the Helena streets when Sam 
Estes arrived in Helena with the first load of flour sent 
up the Missouri river, consigned to the mining city. 

Before that time, flour had been arriving in small 
quantities and in May as little as ten pounds, which re- 
tailed at $1.10 per pound, was parceled out to the needy 
customers. Food stuff was scarce. One man paid $7.00 
for a loaf of bread, and potatoes sold on the street at 
sixty cents a pound. A small quantity of seed wheat was 
eagerly purchased at forty cents per pound, to be used 
instead of rice. The people were crying that if the mer- 
chants would only bring in the goods, they would pay 
the price.** 





™ Montana Post, May 20, 1865. 
* Tbid., June 24, 1865. 
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In August the Helena correspondent to the Montana 
Post reported that Sprague ard Company was advertising 
safe delivery to the States. Safe, that is, from white and 
Indian marauders. The company had six ball proof boats 
leaving Fort Benton that week that would carry one 
hundred and fifty passengers. Also Chivers and Company, 
the energetic, pioneer Stage company had started a line 
of coaches to Confederate and White’s Gulch, thus com- 
pleting communications with all mining camps." 

During the first months after the settlement of Helena, 
all letters and papers were brought in by the Oliver Ex- 
press Company and delivered at a cost of twenty five cents 
each. In the spring of 1865, John Potter was appointed 
postmaster and the first United States postoffice was es- 
tablished. 

The first day school in Helena was opened in April 
of the same year. The mining camp had no newspaper 
of its own until December when the Radiator commenced 
publication. It was printed on a press that had been 
shipped over the Idaho mountains on horseback at 60 cents 
a pound.'® 

Judge Munson, who arrived in Helena during the 
summer of 1865, gives the following account of his im- 
pression of the new camp: 

This was a lively camp, three thousand people were there, street 
spaces were blockaded with men and merchandise, ox trains, mule trains, 
and pack trains surrounded the camp, waiting a chance to unload. 
The saw and hammer were busy in putting up storehouses and in 
constructing sluice boxes for the washing out of gold, which was 
found in nearly every rod of its valley soil. Men, who had shunned 
domestic duty over the cradle for years, were rocking a cradle filled 
with dirty water, watching for appearances of golden sand to open 
their purse strings to the realities of their adventure. 

Auctioneers were crying their wares, trade was lively—saloons 
crowded—hurdy-gurdy dance houses were in full blast—wild mustang 
horses, never before saddled or bridled, with Mexican riders on their 


backs, where no man ever sat before, were running, jumping and 
kicking and bucking to unhorse their riders, much to the amusement 


of the jeering crowd, and as exciting as a Spanish bull fight. “Suf- 

falo Bill’s” wild west show, illustrates in pantomine exhibit ne 

of the stirring scenes and hair raising proclivities of that, m 

Sunday in Montana.” 

Not long after Judge Munson’s arrival, the Montena 
Post made mention of an accident that happe ned to one 





“ Ibid., August 26, 1865. 
” Contributions, II, 114, Hedges address. 
" Contributions, V, 108, Pioneer Life in Montana by Lyman FE. Munson 
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of the dancers in the Gayety Saloon. The young woman 
came in on the coach. It was her first trip to the sizzling 
new camp and she was unacquainted with the surround- 
ings of the Hurdy-Gurdy house. Dancing continuously, 
she became tired and thought she would go outside for a 
breath of fresh air. Opening the back door, she stepped 
out and, gasping and frightened, fell ten feet to the bed- 
rock below, but fortunately, she was not seriously hurt 
when she landed on her back in the newly excavated 
ground. The house had been undermined that day and 
the front and back were supported by stilts that kept 
it from falling.*’ 

Miners were not particular as to where they sunk the 
test holes and seldom ever filled them in. One irate cor- 
respondent to the Montana Post considered them a menace 
to the safety of man and beast. On a certain day, three 
yoke of oxen belonging to J. M. Henry were turned out 
opposite claim No. 10, on the street above Discovery in 
Last Chance Gulch. One animal, drawing near the edge 
of a prospect hole, drew his mate in with him. They 
pulled the next yoke on top of them but, fortunately, 
the chain between the second and third yoke broke, thus 
saving the last two oxen. Two of the animals died, one 
had a broken leg and had to be shot, and there was a 
chance that the third might not pull through.'® 

Another incident, happening a little later, involved 
Mrs. A. Combs. While she was out of doors on a certain 
Tuesday afternoon attending to some domestic duty, she 
fell into a fifty foot deep prospect hole that had been 
sunk within ten feet of her cabin door. The woman sus- 
tained a broken thigh and was otherwise bruised. Dr. 
Turner and Dr. Mason were called immediately and Mrs. 
Combs was soon pronounced to be out of danger. That 
was the third or fourth such accident caused by the rep- 
rehensible habit of leaving deep prospect holes and shafts, 
unsurrounded by any barrier, in the midst of the most 
thickly populated portion of the town. The people were 
enraged and demanded that something be done about 
it, but they were slow to get action.’ However, during 





Montana Post, August 26, 1865. 
* Tbid., June 24, 1865. 
* Ibid., August 12, 1865. 
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the summer of 1866, after a large part of Main Street 
was mined out bridges were built to allow for the pas- 
sage of travel along the street.*° 

Another pet peeve of early Helena citizens was the 
riding of bucking horses up and down the narrow Main 
Street in consequence of which several men were in- 
jured.*! in the beginning Helena, like all mining camps, 
had difficulty in making its readjustment from a wilder- 
ness camp to a promising new city. This difficulty was 
particularly evident in the matter of enforcing law and 
order. Helena’s first murder occurred in the summer 
of 1865. In the early evening of June 6th, Harry Slater, 
sitting in front of Greer’s saloon on Bridge Street, was 
shot by one Johnny Keene. He died instantly. The mur- 
derer sought refuge in the cabin of Sheriff Wood, which 
was soon surrounded by angry citizens, who took him 
forcibly from the custody of the officer. They proceeded 
at once to hold his trial. The trial was not finished until 
the next day, when sentence was pronounced and he was 
executed at once, on the famous pine tree that stood until 
it was finally cut down by the Rev. Mr. Shippen, some 
time in 1875.** The murder of Slater called into existence 
a strong Vigilante committee, which for possibly a year 
and even after, established courts and, fully organized, 
meted out swift but effective justice to the criminal. 
They kept lawlessness and violence in wholesome fear 
and check. The last act that has been attributed to this 
original Helena committee was the hanging of James A. 
Daniels on March 2, 1866, just after his pardon by Gov- 
ernor T. F. Meagher. After that the regular courts took 
over although for some time so called vigilantes occasional- 
ly passed judgment on and hanged criminals. 

The development of Helena in these years from 1864 
to 1866 does not appear to be unique. The same story, 
with minor variations attributable to slightly different 
circumstances, was repeated in other mining camps in 
Montana. The problems described in this sketch of Helena 
were problems common to Virginia City, for instance, or 


Bannack. 





” Contributions, II, 114, Hedge’s address. 
™ Montana Post, July 1, August 12, 1865. 
= Contributions, II, 112, Hedge’s address. 
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Gold was the cornerstone upon which these communi- 
ties were founded. Gold brought miners into the wilder- 
ness, and it was these miners that merchants came to 
sell to, that farmers came to feed, and that thieves came 
to steal from. 

Yet the fact that many mining camps withered and 
died once the gold was gone, that many a dreamed of 
metropolis is now a decaying ghost town, is evidence that 
gold of itself was not enough. 

It is the place of an economic study to determine why 
Helena survived and Bannack died. What in the genesis 
of Helena gave it strength to survive while camps in many 
a gulch and by many a stream came brilliantly but only 
momentarily to life? 
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CHIEF JOSEPH’S FLIGHT THROUGH MONTANA: 1877 
By Verne Dusenberry 

Seventy-five years have passed since Chief Joseph 
and his Nez Perce Indians circled through Montana en- 
route to Canada. To follow Joseph’s trail today with all 
the assistance this mechanized age provides would be 
an impossibility because of the still uncharted wilderness 
country he covered. To realize that seventy-five years 
ago Joseph led his men, women, and children—numbering 
nearly seven hundred—and all their earthly belongings 
plus a pony herd of approximately 1500 horses across 
Idaho and Montana makes his march almost unbelievable. 

But it was not a march; it was a flight to Canada to 
seek a continuity of a way of life they were deprived of 
in the Wallowa country. It is not the purpose of this 
paper to enter into any of the controversy which sur- 
rounds the rightfulness of Joseph’s attempt to leave the 
United States; rather it is an attempt to correlate his 
movements with contemporary places in Montana. To do 
that one must have a brief background for the causes 
of the uprising. 

From their first meetings with white men, the Nez 
Perce had been friendly. When Governor Stevens signed 
an agreement with them in 1855, the Nez Perce ceded 
much of their land to the whites; certain definite areas 
were agreed upon for their use forever, and one of the 
areas was the Wallowa country of northeastern Oregon. 
By 1863, however, gold had been discovered in the Nez 
Perce country, and an attempt was made to induce the 
Indians to sign another treaty in which they would 
relinquish certain areas of their reserve including the 
Wallowa country. Lawyer, a Nez Perce chieftain who 
represented about one-third of the Nez Perce nation and 
whose home was included in the newly-proposed reser- 
vation, signed the treaty; Old Joseph refused to sign, but 
the treaty was declared valid. Lawyer was recognized 
as head chief, and the Nez Perce reserve was reduced 
to one-sixth of the size agreed upon by the Stevens 
treaty of 1855. 

Old Joseph died in 1872 when nothing had been 
settled definitely for no survey was made until 1870. 
Young Joseph became the leader of his people and in 
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1873, President Grant at the recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of Interior and the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs created by executive order a reservation in the 
state of Oregon for one group of the Nez Perce. Nothing 
definite was ever done about the execution of the order 
and two years later at the insistence of Governor Grover 
of Oregon, President Grant revoked his order and opened 
the Wallowa country to white settlers. 

For two more years, 1875 to 1877, complaints con- 
tinued from both white settlers and Indians about the 
Nez Perce continuing on the Wallowa. Finally, General 
O. O. Howard, Commanding Officer, Department of Co- 
lumbia, Portland, went to Lapwai, Idaho, and conferred 
with Joseph. On May 21, 1877, he wired army head- 
quarters in Washington that he had given Joseph and his 
Indians thirty days to “gather their people and stock 
and move to Lapwai.”! Joseph insisted that the Snake 
River was too high and too dangerous to move safely 
his people and his cattle and his horses. He was told 
to do it or the army would. 

By June 8, Joseph had his people and their belong- 
ings across the Snake. A council began which lasted 
for several days—a council between Joseph and the 
leaders of the other bands of Nez Perce forced to comply 
with General Howard’s order. On June 14, war which 
Joseph never wanted and constantly advised against, 
came. 

Three of White Bird’s men fired upon white settlers 
—partly in retaliation and partly in revenge, but what- 
ever the motive, the deed committed Joseph to war. On 
June 17, United States troops under the command of 
Captain Perry of the First Cavalry struck at the Nez 
Perce at White Bird canyon; after a bloody battle the 
Nez Perce moved on. In the meantime, General Howard 
was notified and reached Lapwai on June 2. His first 
skirmish came on June 29 at the crossing of the Salmon 
about a mile and a half above the mouth of White Bird; 
but the Indians outsmarted Howard’s men and continued 
moving eastward. Not until July 11 did Howard really 
engage Joseph’s group, augmented now by Looking Glass 
and his band. Howard designated the battle of July 





"Report of the Secretary of War, 1877. Vol. 1, p. 116. 
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11 and 12 as the “Battle of the South Fork of the Clear- 
water,” and said that “The Nez Perce fought with skill 
and the utmost obstinacy. Their numbers were about 
300 warriors....’”° The night of July 13 the Nez 
Perce crossed the Clearwater and Joseph decided to move 
his people and his stock eastward across the Bitter Roots 
and thence north to Canada and to freedom. On July 17, 
Major Mason of Howard’s staff pursued the Indians for 
two days and ran into the rear guard near Orofino Creek. 
One man was killed, one wounded, and three of them 
were disarmed. Major Mason returned to Kamiah to 
rejoin General Howard; the Nez Perce were on the Lolo 
trail headed for Montana territory. 


It was about July 21 that the Nez Perce entered 
Montana. Leisurely they made their way down the 
mountain and reputedly stopped at Lolo Hot Springs to 
bathe, to care for their wounded, and to seek the healing 
properties of the “medicine” waters.* On July 25, Captain 
Charles C. Rawn of the Seventh Infantry moved about 
eight miles up the canyon from the point where it opened 
into the valley* (close to Highway 93 at Lolo) and 
there established a barricade that has since been termed 
“Fort Fizzle.” Joseph and his Nez Perce reached the 
barricade on July 26 and on the following day parleyed 
with Captain Rawn, but on July 28, they moved to the 
north side of Rawn’s barricade and headed southward 
up the Bitter Root Valley. 


Once in the Bitter Root they headed for Stevensville 
for not many months before, Looking Glass had been 
there on his return from a hunting trip in the buffalo 
country. Consequently, he knew the merchants in Ste- 
vensville who opened their stores and sold extensively. 
No ammunition was sold them, although in some instances 
the Indians bought whiskey, but in each case they paid 
in gold. Captain Rawn stated in his report that Cor- 





"Ibid, 124. 

*H. A. Howard and Dan L. McGrath, War Chief Joseph, (Caldwell, 1946), 195. 

‘Report of the Secretary of War, 1877, p. 501. 

‘Amos Buck, “Review of the Battle of the Big Hole.” Historical Society of 
Montana Contributions. Vol. VII, p. 121. 
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vallis merchants did the same thing. Only the towns of 
Stevensville and Corvallis existed in 1877,° but today, the 
communities through which Joseph led his people in- 
cluded Lolo, where they entered the Bitter Root valley, 
Florence, Stevensville, Corvallis, Hamilton, Como, Darby, 


Conner, and Sula. 

From Sula, the Nez Perce moved across the divide 
(now known as Gibbons Pass and Highway 43) separ- 
ating the Bitter Root valley from Ross’s Hole. Gibbon 
reports’ that from the Indian camping grounds he found, 
the Nez Perce moved at the rate of about twelve or four- 
teen miles a day. By the evening of August 8, Colonel 
Gibbon and his command reached the Indian encampment 
in the Big Hole Basin and waited for dawn to attack. 
Gibbon “waited two hours in plain hearing of the barking 
dogs, crying babies, and other noises of the camp... . 
Within twenty minutes after the attack began, we had 
complete possession of the whole camp, and orders were 
given to commence destroying it.’”* But the Indians ral- 
lied; sharpshooters took to the hills where they were able 
to pick off Gibbon’s men. Others stormed the camp. 
The battle dragged on throughout the day of August 9 
with the tide changed toward the Indians. They cap- 
tured the howitzer Gibbon had brought along with 2000 
rounds of .45 caliber ammunition. In the late afternoon 
the Indians fired the grass, but the effect seemed more 
damaging to the morale of the men than it was in reality 
for the fire soon died down. 

Except for sporadic fighting, the Nez Perce did not 
renew their attack the second day. At about eleven 
o’clock of the second night, August 10, one volley was 
fired, and the Indians moved out. Eighty-three® Indians 
were killed—thirty warriors and fifty-three women and 





‘Ibid. p. 117. 
"Report of the Secretary of War, 1877, p. 69. 


"Ibid. p. 70. 


"Chester Anders Fee, Chief Joseph: The Biography of a Great Indian, (New 
York, 1936), 193. 
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children. Gibbon lists'® thirty-one killed and thirty-eight 
wounded. 


From the Big Hole, the Nez Perce proceeded in a 
southeasterly direction, stayed to the west of the present 
towns of Wisdom and Jackson, came within a few miles 
of Bannack, crossed Bloody Dick Creek and Horse Prairie 
Creek, and left Montana by way of the Donovan Ranch 
and Bannack Pass. During the last few miles they fol- 
lowed the later route of the old Gilmore and Pittsburgh 
Railway which ran west of Armstead through Grant to 
the Idaho line and connected Salmon and Gilmore, Idaho, 
with Armstead. Bannack Pass separates the main range 
of the Rocky Mountains from the Bitter Roots. 


Into Idaho again, Joseph skirted the southern slope 
of the Rockies and moved up the Lemhi valley and 
reached the Pleasant Valley country directly south of 
present-day Monida. Since he crossed the old Corrine 
stage route at this point, residents of Virginia City 
feared he would turn north and follow that trail north- 
ward. Instead, he moved eastward in the direction of 
Henry’s Lake. General Howard was pursuing Joseph, 
and on the night of August 19, Howard rested his com- 
mand at Camas Meadows. That night Joseph and his Nez 
Perce pounced upon the resting cavalry troops, stole about 
fifty horses and one hundred mules, and then escaped 
almost untouched.'! He then continued north and east 
to Henry’s Lake where he camped and from there struck 
across Targhee Pass and entered Yellowstone Park very 
near to the present site of West Yellowstone, Montana. 


Once in what is now Yellowstone Park, the Nez Perce 
went up the Firehole River to the branch now known as 





"Report of the Secretary of War, 1877, p. 72. Among the first men killed in 
the fight was First Lieutenant James H. Bradley. This is the same Lieut. 
Bradley who discovered the bodies of Custer’s troops after the Battle of the 
Little Big Horn. General Charles A. Woodruff, also of the Seventh In- 
fantry, has this to say about Bradley, “I remember well how he rode up 
to Gibbon, saluted and said: ‘General, I have the honor to report that I 
have counted 194 dead bodies; I presume they are soldiers, but they have 
been stripped and some are badly mutilated’.” From “Battle of the Big 
Hole,” Historical Society of Montana Contributions. Vol. VII, p. 106. 


"After the mules had been stolen, Howard and several of his men went to Vir- 
ginia City where they did a brisk business buying mules and clothing and 
foodstuff for the command. See, op. cit., 214. 
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Nez Perce Creek (a short distance from the Fountain 
Paint Pot); then they proceeded straight east and crossed 
the Yellowstone at Mud Volcano just below the outlet 
of Yellowstone Lake. At this point they intended to go 
north, leave the Park near where Gardiner is now located, 
and reach the buffalo country by way of Livingston. 
Joseph had sent a scouting party ahead to investigate 
that route but the party discovered that the way was 
guarded; consequently, Joseph went south up the east 
bank of the Yellowstone towards Yellowstone Lake until 
he struck Pelican Creek, crossed the Mirror Plateau and 
reached the Lamar river at Miller Creek.’? Here his 
natural route would have been to the north by following 
Soda Butte Creek (and the present highway No. 12) into 
Silver Gate and Cooke City. But Joseph knew that Cooke 
City was filled with miners; he also knew that all the 
passes were being guarded by soldiers, so he veered to 
the northeast and proceeded up Miller Creek and hit 
the Clark’s Fork near the mouth of Papoose Creek. By 
means of a narrow path along a ledge of the mountains 
and through an almost impenetrable forest, the Nez Perce 
made their way into the valley of Clark’s Fork, across 
the Beartooth Pass from Red Lodge, and thus, finally were 
able to head north. Behind them were Howard and Colonel 
S. D. Sturgis with part of the Seventh Cavalry. Again 
the army had been outwitted; Joseph had been expected 
to go south into the Shoshone valley and toward Heart 
Mountain. 

Once into the valley of the Clark’s Fork, the Nez 
Perce had relatively free travel for the next hundred 
miles. They passed through or near the present towns of 
Belfry, Bridger, Fromberg, Edgar, Silesia, (part of their 
route is Highway 310) and then crossed the Yellowstone 
near the mouth of Clark’s Fork not far from where Laurel 
is now located. On September 13, they reached Canyon 
Creek, north of Laurel, and there occurred a fight with 
Colonel Sturgis and six companies of the Seventh Cavalry, 
numbering three-hundred and sixty men, reinforced by 
Lt. Otis with two mountain howitzers on pack mules and 
by about fifty cavalrymen under the command of Captain 





"Ibid, 225. 
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Bandire of the First Cavalry.’* Although the Indians lost 
approximately 400 ponies during the fight, they continued 
to escape the traps laid for them and continued their flight 
northward. 

At last on the Great Plains, the Nez Perce moved 
swiftly, for on September 16, they were reported'* to 
have been near the source of Flatwillow Creek, a small 
tributary of the Musselshell which rises in the Big Snowy 
mountains. That meant that within forty-eight hours 
after the Canyon Creek fight, the Nez Perce had travelled 
northward to the Musselshell, reached it near the pres- 
ent site of Lavina, followed it westward to Ryegate, and 
then north to the Big Snowy mountains.'® From there, 
they moved slightly west of present day Lewistown, and 
then directly west of the Judith mountains toward the 
Missouri. It is believed that they reached the Missouri 
at a point approximately where a toll ferry is now main- 
tained northeast of Winifred and southwest of Zortman 
and Landusky. 

On September 23, the Indians crossed the Missouri 
River at the mouth of Cow Creek at a place known as 
Cow Island Landing 120 miles east of Fort Benton, which 
was at the head of navigation during low water in the 
fall, where all steamboat freight was landed.’* Major 
Guido Ilges of the Seventh Infantry’’ unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to halt the Nez Perce at the landing but they 
continued northward through Cow Creek canyon. On 
September 29 the Nez Perce pitched camp on Snake Creek 
near the Bear Paw mountains, approximately fourteen 
miles south of the present town of Chinook and about 
forty miles southeast of Havre. 





“Report of the Secretary of War, 1877, pp. 507-511. Serving under Sturgis 
was Captain F. W. Benteen who had figured so significantly in the Battle 
of the Little Big Horn the year before. His report of the Canyon Creek 
fight appears in the report of the Secretary of War, 1877, pp. 571-572. 

“The Avant-Courier, Bozeman, September 27, 1877. 

“From Canyon Creek to Cow Island Landing the route of the Nez Perce is not 
clearly defined in any of the existing records available. The information ap- 
pearing above and immediately following is from A Map of Montana, His- 
toric data compiled by Bob Fletcher and Irvin Shope, Montana Chamber 
of Commerce, (Montanans, Inc.), 1937. General Howard’s map gives sim- 
ilar data. 

*Lucullus Virgil McWhorter, Yellow Wolf: His Own Story (Caldwell, 1940), 


"Report of the Secretary of War, 1877, p. 557. 
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Six days later Joseph surrendered to Colonel Nelson 
A. Miles of the Fifth Infantry who with an assortment 
of troops from the Second and the Seventh Cavalry had 
left Fort Keogh (near present-day Miles City) on Sep- 
tember 18 and had proceeded diagonally across Montana 
until his scouts discovered the Nez Perce on September 
30. Five days of bitter fighting followed until on the 
morning of October 5, Joseph surrendered. General How- 
ard arrived at Miles’ camp on the evening of October 4 
and was present at the surrender. He reported'® that 
three Nez Perce chiefs—Ollicut, Joseph’s brother, Look- 
ing Glass, and Too-hul-hul-sate—were killed. He also 
reported that the number of surrendered men, women, 
and children was between three and four hundred. Colonel 
Miles reported the death of Captain Owen Hale and Lieu- 
tenant Joseph Biddle’® of the Seventh Cavalry and twenty- 
two enlisted men. Wounded in the engagement were 
Captain Myles Moylan and Captain E. S. Godfrey, both 
of whom had figured prominently under Reno at the 
Battle of the Little Big Horn. 

Although Joseph surrendered to Miles, his words were 
directed to General Howard who had pursued him on the 
long chase from Lapwai to the Bear Paw. The speech, 
as follows, was taken verbatim on the spot by Second 
Lieutenant Charles E. S. Wood of the Twenty-first In- 
fantry who was acting aide-de-camp and acting adjutant- 


general for General Howard: *° 
Tell General Howard I know his heart. What he told me before I 
I have in my heart. I am tired of fighting. Our chiefs are killed. 
Looking Glass is dead. Too-hul-hul-sate is dead. The old men are all 
dead. It is the young men who say yes or no. He who led on the 
young men is dead. It is cold and we have no blankets. - The little 
children are freezing to death. My people, some of them, have run 


away to the hills, and have no blankets, no food; no one knows where 
they are—perhaps freezing to death. I want to have time to look for 
my children and see how many of them I can find. Maybe I shall find 


them among the dead. Hear me, my chiefs, I am tired ; my heart is 
sick and sad. From where the sun now stands I will fight no more. 


Thus ended Joseph’s flight through Montana—a re- 
treat often compared to Xenophan’s. 


“Report of the Secretary of War, 1877, p. 632. 

“Report of the Secretary of War, 1877, p. 528. Lt. Biddle was a member of the 
wealthy Philadelphia family. He received his commission on August 31, 
1876, was assigned to the Seventh Cavalry, and this was his first en- 
counter. Wtih the death of him and of Captain Hale, the Seventh Cavalry 
had lost eighteen officers in action within fifteen months. The Avant Courier, 
Bozeman, October 25, 1877. 

"Report of the Secretary of War, 1877, p. 630. 
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LETTERS FROM THE BIG HOLE 
Edited by Edgar Stewart 

In the spring and summer of 1877, an attempt by the 
government of the United States to force Chief Joseph’s 
band of Nez Perce Indians from their ancestral home in 
the Wallowa Valley of Oregon, and on to the reservation 
at Lapwai, Idaho culminated in a period of hostilities which 
history knows as the Nez Perce war. After fighting sev- 
eral battles with inconclusive results, the Indians retreated 
into Montana following the Lolo trail, leaving General 
Howard who was in pursuit far behind. Anticipating that 
such a maneuver might be undertaken by the Indians, 
General John Gibbon, was ordered westward to Fort Shaw 
with a detachment of the Seventh Infantry in an attempt 
to head off the Nez Perce. In this the troops were un- 
successful and by the time Gibbon reached Missoula, Chief 
Joseph and his followers were moving leisurely up the 
Bitterroot Valley. Nothing daunted, Gibbon, loading his 
infantry in wagons to permit greater rapidity of move- 
ment, took after the Nez Perce. 

On August 5th, the late General C. A. Woodruff, then 
a young lieutenant of the Seventh Infantry, who earlier 
in the day had been appointed Adjutant of the command,? 
wrote to his wife from the vicinity of present day Cor- 
vallis. 

Corvallis, M. T. Bitter Root Valley 
Aug. 5th, 1877. 

My darling Louie: 

We are nooning at this point so will drop you a 
line. We are 42 miles from Missoula. Getting along 
finely. We expect some Volunteers to join us today, 
they seem anxious to do so. 

The General this morning appointed me adjt. We 
hear of the Indians occasionally, they are at or near 
Rosiers Hole today.’ : 


I can give you no definite idea of what we shall 
do, for no one knows. I think the General will try 





*Copies of these letters were furnished by Mrs. Roger Williams of San 
Francisco, daughter of General Woodruff, by whose permission they are 
here reprinted. 


*The letter is dated Corvallis, August 5th but Gibbon’s appointment of 
Lieutenant Woodruff as adjutant of the command is headed Stevensville 
and of the same date. 


*Ross Hole is probably meant. 
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and persuade Joseph to surrender, if we get up to 
them, or detain him until Howard comes up. The com- 
mand is in excellent spirits. 

My own sweet wife, how I would like to see you 
and our dear Baby, I pray God to bless and guard you 
and that we may soon be together again. 

I hope you are getting along nicely. Don’t worry 
I don’t think we will have a fight, and we are strong 
enough to whip them if we did. 

Remember me to all our friends. 

With all my love and lots of kisses and praying 
that our Heavenly Father will bless you and Bertie. 

I remain his loving Father 
And your devoted husband. 
Charlie. 


Joseph and his followers crossed over from the Bit- 
terroot valley by way of Gibbons Pass on to the head- 
waters of the Missouri. There Gibbon caught up with 
the Nez Perce. Four days after writing the above, Lieu- 
tenant Woodruff, in a note dated from the Big Hole, 
August 9th, wrote in a different vein. The tone of opti- 
mism had given way to the reality of defeat, and he now 


wrote: 

My dear wife—I have time to write you a short note 

that will start this evening to obtain medical assistance 

etc we had a hard fight—took the village but was at 

last driven with heavy loss we had 17 officers 133 

soldiers and 32 citizens Capt Logan and Lieut Bradley 

killed Genl Gibbon Lt Coolidge, English and myself 
wounded mine are only flesh wounds as is the genls 

we think English is very dangerous case we are in- 

trenched and all right the indians are leaving—much 

love to you and bertie affectionately 
Charlie. 

On January 17, 1934 Mrs. Woodruff added some 
details in a letter to her daughter. Referring to the above 
note she said: 

.... that was sent by courier to Helena, and the 
soldier had to leave after dark, and had difficulty in 
avoiding the indians, he was to mail it at Helena but 
when the citizens there found out what it was they 
telegraphed it to me. It was their first news of the 
fight . . . It was Sunday morn. when it was received 
at the Post—I had been to mass, and was returning 
across the parade, when I saw Maj. Freeman, ap- 
proaching with the telegram—I was carrying Bert 
— months old) and he said I almost dropped the 
aby—.... 
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On August 11th, from the camp on Ruby Creek, Lieut. 
Woodruff wrote a third letter giving many details of the 
battle. 


My darling Louie: 

I wrote you a note day before yesterday and will 
write today as we send out a courier. 

I am getting along well, our train came up last 
evening and we expect Genl Howard today. The In- 
dians have all left. We had a hard fight, lost 2 officers 
killed 12 soldiers and 6 citizens. Wounded 5 officers, 
34 soldiers and 2 citizens. K Co. Sergt Stortz, Private 
Kleis (the carpenter) and..., Steinbacker were killed. 

I was shot in the heel of the left foot and in both 
legs above the knee, fortunately no bones were broken. 
The Genl and I were the only ones mounted, both our 
horses were shot. I got mine into camp and he was 
shot again, we ate some of him yesterday. 

I left the gun back the night we struck the village, 
it started up at daylight and was attacked, one of the 
horses was shot and fell on Bennett, lamed him some 
and of the three men with the gun one was killed 
and two wounded. 

Our men charged the village in fine shape and the 
reason we didn’t hold it was there was so much brush 
and high bluffs that we couldn’t occupy all the places 
at once. The Indians suffered severely, I think their 
losses cannot be less than seventy-five or a hundred.‘ 
We killed them right and left. Hurlburt of “K” killed 
the Indian that shot Bradley. Jacobs killed three, 
Renn two, Harding &* Woodbridge one each, I didn’t 
get a chance to kill any of them I was carrying or- 
ders, etc. The General and I were all over the field 
and were lucky to come off as well as we did. 

The officers and men behaved well and gave the 
Indians the worst handling they ever had before. 

Bradley and Logan were both killed dead. [In the 
margin is written “the total is 68 killed and wounded, 
2 of ‘G’ Co. ran away.” ] 


It looked blue for us here on Thursday afternoon, | 


the Indians set fire to the forest and kept up a fire 
from the brush and hills, their idea was to follow up 
the fire and charge us when it reached us. I began to 
fear I should never see you again. Some of the 
wounded covered up their heads and expected to be 
killed. I got my two revolvers, said my prayers, 
thought of you and Bertie and determined to kill a 








‘Indian sources put their losses at approximately ninety. 


*This is illegible. From the context it is probably “&” but it could be “3” or “8.” 
“i or — 
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few Indians before I died, Our Heavenly Father was on 
our side and the wind changed and blew away from 


us. 
I didn’t know how much I loved you until I 


thought we would never see each other again. 
We shall start this afternoon or tomorrow for 


Deer Lodge. I expect to get home in about ten days 


(10). [The original is underlined. ] 
Darling wife, I do love you so much and want to 
be with you but I shall not be of much assitance for 


a month or two. 
Don’t worry about me in the least. Remember 


me to all our friends. Lots of love and kisses for 


you and Bertie 
Your devoted husband 


Charlie 
P. S. I got your letter, was glad to hear from you, to 
know that Mrs. Smith had come and that you 


were both well. 
S 


Chief Joseph and his band continued eastward across 
Montana and into Wyoming, then turned northward and 
re-entered Montana. But other units of the army took 
over the task of pursuit. For the Seventh Infantry the 


campaign was over. 
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SMOKE SIGNALS 
By Bob Fletcher 


On the 29th of December, 1896, W. E. Sanders, Li- 
brarian for the Historical Society of the State of Mon- 
tana, prepared for the State Furnishing Board an inven- 
tory of the furniture and State property in the custody 
of his office. The State Furnishing Board apparently 
wasn’t furnishing lavishly. The list includes 2 desks, 
13 assorted chairs, mainly of the wooden model known as 
plain, 2 tables, a lounge, a circular settee, 1 case, a step 
ladder, 1 Smith Premier typewriter No. 1, a copying 
press, 2 waste baskets, 2 hammers and a hatchet. 

Most of the items strike me as purely utilitarian and 
substantial, though I hesitate about including the circular 
settee in that category. It is, no doubt, a cozy device for 
sitters but presents difficulties to recliners. A circular- 
settee snoozer would have to slumber on his side and 
swap ends to turn over. The case was not of the ex- 
pendable variety that gives impetus to entertainment and 
barbershop singing. It was built of sturdy oak and had 
glass doors but the stepladder may have been used to 
reach things on top of it. If the Smith Premier No. 1 
is extant, Mr. Smith, for sentimental reasons, might like 
to have it back. 

Outside of book stacks, the Society’s modest equip- 
ment of the Nineties hadn’t expanded much until re- 
cently. With the completion of the new building the 
Society and its appurtenances will have spacious, well 
designed, adequately furnished quarters of which Mon- 
tanans may be proud. 


* *k* * * 


IMPROVED MORALS SPOIL HEALTH RECORD 

From the Weekly Independent (Deer Lodge, M. T.) 
Dec. 14, 1867. 

Missoula Correspondence. Missoula Mills, M. T. Dec. 
5, 1867. 

On Saturday the 23rd ult., at the house of W. A. 
Tipton, Esq., in Frenchtown, died Daniels S. Calkins, aged 
sixty-two years. His disease, I believe, was consumption. .. 
Mr. Calkins makes the thirty-ninth white male adult 
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who has died in the county; and out of the thirty-nine he 
is the only one who has died a natural death, all the 
others having been by violence; or from causes other 
than natural. 

I can count seven who have been drowned, six killed 
by Indians, two frozen, three from the effects of in- 
juries received and whiskey, six hanged, and the other 
fourteen from the bullet or the knife. This speaks well 
for our climate but argues poorly for our morals; but this 
took place in days gone by and a more peaceable or 
orderly set of men cannot be found in any county of the 
Territory of Montana than we have now in Missoula 
county. 


* * * * 


WINNER TAKE ALL 


From Helena Weekly Herald, August 14, 1873. 


In Diamond City last winter there raged what was 
called a can-can game, being no more or less than freeze 
out poker for canned fruit—peaches, pears, plums, pre- 
serves, and an occasional bottle of bitters. When the 
game was up the winner walked off with the spoils to 
have a feast, leaving the loser to go hungry and pay for 
the fruit besides. It happened that one man was out 
of luck to the tune of ninety-odd cans and sundry bottles 
of bitters in one night, for which the merchant was asked 
to credit the loser and turn over to the winner. This 
was done, and after a reasonable time the bill was pre- 
sented for payment. The loser refused to pay, saying 
it was a gambling debt and could not be collected. Suit 
was brought before a Justice of the Peace, and a jury 
being demanded by the defense, six intelligent men sat 
upon the case. The prosecution demanded judgment for 
goods sold and delivered showing that the merchant was 
not the party to or interested in the game. The defense 
acknowledged that the cans were lost as specified and 
that it was a mighty mean trick not to pay for them, but 
that as they were lost at gambling the debt could not 
be collected. The jury gave judgment for bill and costs 
of prosecution, and the can-can game goes on. Yancey 
for the prosecution and Garrigan for the defense. 
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LAND OF THE FREE 
The following items all appeared in the Montana Post 
(Virginia City), issue of May 13th, 1865. 

EVERY MAN IN MONTANA A DETECTIVE—It is 
well that the public should know that if any merchant 
or other person should purchase goods on a wagon, the 
owner of said wagon not having taken out a U. S. license, 
the goods so purchased are subject to a lien to pay the 
same. 

EDITOR OF THE MONTANA POST: Allow me 
the privilege of a few lines of your valuable paper to 
present a petition to the proper authorities in behalf of 
the merchants and business men of this city who are 
taxed heavily to support the different governments that 
exercise jurisdiction, and at the same time have to compete 
with unlicensed dealers. The merchant or resident dealer 
in goods or merchandise, if you please, in order to con- 
form to, and carry out, the laws of the land, is compelled 
to take out four licenses, besides paying an additional 
revenue upon his income. 

I, as one of the merchants of this city, whose aggre- 
gate amount of money paid out for licenses alone, for one 
year, is nearly seven hundred dollars, ask and pray of 
those whose duty it is to protect the merchant that 
protection which the law guarantees them. 

MERCHANT 

NOTICE—AIl persons required by law to take out 
Territorial Licenses are hereby notified that if they fail 
to do so on or before the 25th of May, 1865, they will 
be immediately prosecuted. 

THEO MUFFLY. 
Collector and Treasurer of Madison County, M. T. 
* * * * 
HOME OF THE BRAVE 

Daily Helena Independent, June 29, 1882. 

“To a Montanian belongs the distinction of presenting 
the strongest plea ever offered in excuse for contempt of 
Court,” said a prominent old time lawyer within earshot 
of a reporter yesterday. When asked for an explanation 
he related the following. 

At the fall term of court in Helena in 1866 an im- 
portant case was called for trial, and after a jury had 
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been chosen and the examination of witnesses com- 
menced, it was discovered that one of the most important 
witnesses—a man named Parsons of Madison county— 
had not appeared although subpoenaed. The trial could 
not go on without him and Judge Warren, who was on 
the bench, found it necessary to adjourn until the next 
day, much to his annoyance. Before adjourning a fine 
of $100 was entered against Parsons for contempt of 
court. 

After court took up the next morning Parsons ap- 
peared, having just reached town. The judge summoned 
him before him and informed him in a stern tone that 
a fine had been entered against him and asked, more as 
a matter of form than for any other reason, if he had 
anything to offer to purge himself of the offense. 

Parsons was one of those early-day characters who, 
when courts of law were first introduced into Montana, 
looked upon them more as an infringement on the rights 
of pioneers than otherwise, and was thunderstruck at 
the thought of being fined $100 for being only one day 
late in responding to the summons of an institution which 
he despised. But he was a quick thinker and with but 
a moment’s hesitation he convulsed court, bar, jury and 
spectators by gravely replying: 

“Well, Judge, the fact is that I was treed by a bear 
all day and night and couldn’t possibly get away sooner.” 

This was unanswerable, and after order was restored, 
the fine was remitted and the trial went on. 

It has been hinted that the real cause of tardiness 
was an interesting game of poker. 

* * * * 


For seventeen years, Clark M. Maudlin, of Anaconda, 
has been an unselfish, indefatigable worker for a project 
which should have had official recognition and support 
long ago. It has been his ambition to see the function 
of the Missouri River’s three forks recognized, reserved 
and improved as befits an historical site of its importance. 
To this end he has devoted thousands of hours of unre- 
compensed time and thousands of miles of travel at his 
own expense. He has patiently and simply explained the 
project to hundreds of people. 

At first he had to go it alone. He met with skepticism, 
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indifference, downright rebuffs but kept doggedly at it. 
He organized a “Founder’s Club” with a life membership 
fee of only $2.00 and solicited the support of citizens 
whom he felt might help him to interest others. Today 
the site is designated as a Montana State Park but much 
remains to be done in the way of development. 

The place is not one of purely local interest. Its 
part in the story of Lewis and Clark, in the history of 
the fur days, and in the record of pioneer settlement is 
of national import. Prosaic legislature, too often in the 
majority, fail to see that such projects are not impractical 
dreams of sentimentalists but are economic as well as 
cultural assets for the states in which they are developed. 
State pride is a pretty good trait to foster in these days 
of centralization trends in government. Recognition of 
state history can give state pride a lift. 

Funds sent to the Founders’ Club Office in Anaconda 
will be used to assist the practically fundless Montana 
State Park Commission do some of the things that ought 
to be done at the three forks of the Missouri, thanks to 
the efforts of such patriotic citizens as Clark M. Maudlin, 
and a word of recommendation to your representatives 
concerning the value of such activities would not be amiss. 


* * *& * 


The other day I ran across a letter written to me 
by Howard Toole of Missoula on December 5, 1939. How- 
ard was the father of this Society’s present Director. His 
letter reads in part. 


Dear Bob,— 

I received your letter and also the copy of 
the letter from Samuel T. Hauser to his sister. 
I am exceedingly interested in the Hauser letter 
because I think it is not only quite valuable his- 
torically, but also somewhat of a literary accomp- 
lishment for those times indeed. Some years ago 
I found among Mrs. Toole’s old letters, a letter 
from Thomas Francis Meagher to Cornelius C. 
O’Keefe, Mrs. Toole’s grandfather, written in 
1866. The letter was in a state of good preser- 
vation and I immediately sent it to Dave Hilger 
of the State Historical Library. That is an out- 
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right hint to you that the same thing should 
be done with the Hauser letter.... 
I have never seen the original of the Hauser letter.’ 


Perhaps it was given to the Historical Library long ago by 
someone else. Mrs. Fletcher does have a copy, given to 
her by her uncle, Tom Hauser, son of Samuel T. Hauser, 
which I herewith pass on to the Historical Society in 
keeping with Howard Toole’s suggestion. 

Perhaps there are some readers of this magazine 
who don’t know a great deal about Governor Hauser. 
He deserves a book but briefly, he was a young civil 
engineer who left the south in 1862 to come to Montana 
by steamboat because his belief’s concerning certain is- 
sues of the day were at variance with those of his 
southern family and friends. His conscience would not 
permit him to fight either with or against them. 

His career became intimately linked with the early 
growth of Montana. He was a virile, lovable, fearless, 
humorous, picturesquely profane builder and to him can 
be credited the initiating of many of Montana’s first 
and most important developments in mining, smelting, 
railroad construction, banking, stockgrowing, and hydro- 
electric power. He was a Vigilante and served as Mon- 
tana’s seventh Territorial Governor. He died in Helena, 
in November, 1914, leaving a long and notable record of 
vision and accomplishment. 

This is his letter referred to above,— 

Deer Lodge, Aug. 26 62 
My dear Sister;— 

Since my last, I’ve been leading a regular “Pioneer” 
or “Mountaineer’s” life. From aforesaid “last” you 
learned of my safe arrival at Ft. Benton—Fort only in 
name, being a trading post. Here we camped several 
days collecting teams, wagons, Indian ponies, etc. For 
the latter we traded principally with “Little Dog,” the 
recognized chief by government of all the “Blackfeet.” 
His life, by the way, in the hands of Cooper, would be 
quite readable. Prior to Gov. Stevens’ treaty, he was the 
terror of the “pale faces,’ and has doubtless scalped a 
score of poor fellows with his own hand, but since said 





*The letter is in the Coe collection of Western Americana, Yale University 
Library. (Ed.) 
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treaty, he has been truly their friend, having to the 
knowledge of those about the Fort, slain three or four 
of his own “warriors” to save the lives of his “Great 
Father’s People” as he calls the whites. 

Our ponies bought, wagons rigged, etc. it was then 
decided that a party should be sent ahead to “Salmon 
River” for the purpose of learning the facts as to the 
mines, the practicability of the roads, dangers, etc. etc. 
This was pretty generally conceded to be a considerable 
if not hazardous undertaking, as said party would have 
to go and return without a guide over six hundred miles 
of mountainous country and through seven tribes of 
Indians with two of the latter—Snakes and Bannocks— 
openly hostile to immigration. Being one of the prin- 
cipal advocates of having an “advance party,” it of course 
devolved upon me to make one of the number, especially, 
from my profession, I ought at least to be an average 
woodsman. So reasoning, I volunteered with two others, 
—Ault and Louthan of St. Louis—to make the trip. 


Having decided to make it, our baggage was pre- 
pared in just thirty minutes, consisting of rifle, saddle 
bags full of hard sea bread save 12 lbs. of bacon—one 
blanket under and one over the saddle, and one, what 
do you think! flask of brandy for medicinal purposes, 
snake bites, etc. etc. of course. This supply we hoped 
to renew at Deer Lodge 200 miles distant and expected 
to at Ft. Owen 300 miles distant. All ready, we went 
off at 2 p. m., June 23rd. Consulting Stevens skeleton 
map we concluded to take his route via Hell Gate Pass. 
The road, or rather trail, made by Indians is in many 
places very indistinct. After a few hours ride the snow 
clad peaks of the Rocky Mountains burst upon our view, 
to me the grandest sight of my life. The dark, gloomy 
appearances of their densely covered, evergreen base, 
making a picturesque and novel contrast with their heaven- 
towering, snow-crowned heads, but an attempted descrip- 
tion would be sheer folly, suffice it, they over reached 
my earliest ideas of their grandeur and it was with any- 
thing else than depressed spirits that I spurred on, with 
blanket and rifle, to wind my way over their craggy 
sides and towering summits. 

The second day brought us to Sun River at the foot 
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of the mountains. It was found full to overflowing. 
Just as we had dismounted and commenced making a 
raft to float over our clothes, expecting to swim our- 
selves and horses, up came a dozen or twenty “Red Men 
of the Forest” at a dashing pace, with their long hair 
streaming back. At first we were uncertain as to their 
intention, as nothing is more common than for the friend- 
liest of them, when on the war path, to rob small parties 
of everything they have, even to their clothing. These, 
however, proved to be a hunting party and perfectly 
friendly. Coming up, they seemed anxious to aid us 
and thought nothing of plunging their horses in to show 
us how easy it was to swim across. A few minutes spent 
in this way with us, they loped off again, a gait, by the 
way, they always travel. At least they never go slower 
than a lope, making from sixty to ninety miles a day, 
though never riding the same pony over two consecutive 
days if they can help it, which they generally can do as 
each Indian owns from ten to five hundred ponies. His 
number depends entirely on his success in stealing from 
his neighboring tribe or the whites or emigrants. Safely 
across, we camped, that is, spread our blankets and got 
between them. 

Near Bird Tail Rock, a cut of which you have seen 
in Stevens’ Report, the 4th day we reached the summit 
or “Hell Gate Pass,” certainly a gentle ascent considering 
you reach the culminating point of the waters of the 
Pacific and the Atlantic. Here upon the snow I drank 
to “Millie” and the loved ones at home. That night our 
blankets proved worth their weight, as next morning 
the ice was a half inch thick yet the grass was luxuriant 
and green supplying all the feed our horses had on the 
trip. The fourth night we camped on the Little Black- 
foot and caught all the trout we wanted, a fish, by the 
way, that is good enough for kings, cooked roasted on 
the coals. 

Keeping down the Little Blackfoot, which was our 
only guide as we had lost the trail, we arrived at Deer 
Lodge Creek. From this junction the river is called 
“Hell Gate.” Ten miles down it we arrived at and saw 
the first house of the trip, one Stuart, a mountaineer and 
a “Va”. His house, a log, covered with mud, was de- 
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cidedly a welcome sight as we had been lost from the 
trail all day and had been overtaken by Indians whose 
looks we by no means fancied. We found “Stuart” a 
clever, whole-souled fellow with two squaws for wives. 
Near him there had been some gold discovered and he 
took great pleasure in showing us the country generally. 

Two days with him, we were off again, the 2nd day 
out bringing us to “Hell Gate,” the junction of “Hell 
Gate” and “Bitter Root” rivers. Here, to our surprise, 
we found the hut of an enterprising Yankee, and although 
he was closely hemmed in by snow covered mountains, 
and completely surrounded by a “Flathead” village, he 
had a garden with almost all kinds of vegetables, lettuce, 
radishes, potatoes, etc. and besides had a large herd 
of cattle that were never fed, winter or summer, the 
grass being so nutritious and remarkable, and winters so 
mild in these deep Italian Vales that the cattle actually 
are the finest in the world, and are in killing order all 
the year round. That night we were made quite uneasy 
by the Indians getting drunk on liquor bought from said 
enterprising Yankee, so uneasy that after we got them, 
—the Indians,—to swim our horses across Hell Gate, we 
travelled until Twelve o’clock that night to get beyond 
their camp. 

Upon dismounting that night, tired and sleepy, I 
was considerably startled by the rattle of a huge—huge, 
I judged, from the sound—rattlesnake. You may be as- 
sured we didn’t lie down just there, for it was rather 
dark to encounter such customers. Next day we arrived 
at Fort Owen, a regular haven of rest. Old Maj. Owen, 
the proprietor, is a gentleman of the first water, owning 
the Fort individually. He lives like a Prince, having his 
rooms actually carpeted and a splendid library, a library 
that he had packed on horses’ backs from the Pacific 
coast, over four hundred and fifty miles. 

On entering his house and introducing ourselves, we 
were introduced to “Victor,” the Chief of the Flatheads, 
and one or two other chiefs. He, “Owen,” is a fine look- 
ing fellow, and if ever a man knew how to make a stranger 
welcome, he did. Three days spent with him and we were 
again in the saddle to encounter the roughest part of 
our route, the Bitter Root Mountains, to be crossed via 
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the Southern Nez Perce trail, said to be the roughest in 
the mountains. The Major on parting with us said to 
us, if we went through he would call us good mountain- 
eers; also advised us taking a guide which we declined. 
I forgot to mention he had old shoes tacked on our horses, 
supplied us with provisions, and for all refused taking 
a cent. 

On leaving the Fort we ascended the Bitter Root 
River to its head, some seventy miles. Thence across 
a most ungodly mountain you ever read about. Up, up, 
up all day, and at night you could see where you were 
in the morning. We kept at this, ascending and descending 
for three days and better, when we fortunately met some 
miners right from the Salmon River, who could give us 
just the information desired. Besides, we saw our horses 
were bound to give out, and we probably not get back 
within two months of the time we expected when we 
started. So we turned back one hundred and fifty miles 
short of our original destination. Retracing our steps 
we reached Ft. Owen on the 11th day out, having passed 
over the roughest part of the whole range of the Rocky 
Mountains, so it is said by the mountaineers “hereabouts.” 
And so I should think, for mountains were piled upon 
mountains in all directions and not even an Indian trail 
through them for miles, save the one we were on. So 
impossible is it for man or beast to travel, save immedi- 
ately on the faint, winding “trail” we were upon, that 
Ault undertook, on our return, to make a short cut off 
down a stream some four miles in length, whilst we, 
Louthan and I—led his horse around over the mountain. 
Expecting fully to have to wait for us, he carried his fish 
line along. But on our arrival, no Ault, until about nine 
o’clock when he came in ragged and weary, having nearly 
torn his clothes off climbing on his hands and knees, and 
still he couldn’t get through, having to climb the moun- 
tain at last and come through the trail. The smallest 
streams “cannon” (canyon) with frequently perpendicular 
walls of granite from one to two thousand feet high. 

The old Major welcomed us back and we stopped two 
more days with him for the purpose of allowing our 
horses to recruit. Even then we had to leave one that 
was completely given out. Retracing our steps, we met 
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our party at Stuart’s on Hell Gate ten miles below Deer 
Lodge. We had been absent just one month to a day 
and our information from Salmon River was such that 
we concluded to stop in this country, and here we are 
looking for gold, game, etc. Have found some little of 
the former—some parties have—not ours, and plenty of 
the latter. Since our return from Ft. Owen other parties 
have gone that way or rather started that way for Salmon 
River mines and last week on the same trail we were on, 
several parties were robbed and two men murdered. This 
last took place the very day after we left the Fort, about 
thirty miles from it and where we had passed along. 

We are here now prospecting or looking for gold, 
with some little, but very little encouragement. Are 
looking daily for some of our parties who are out, hoping 
something from them. 

Sept. 9th. Today my partner, “Dance,” returned say- 
ing he had a “claim” that he thought, by hard work, would 
yield enough to buy grub, with prospects of something 
better. Which has decided me to remain here for the 
winter and work with pick and shovel—rather a hard 
way to serve the “Lord” but better than living in the 
midst of the troubles at home, especially as my feelings 
and views are so entirely different from yours. 

* * * * 


The next year Sam Hauser was at Johnny Grant’s 
place near the mouth of the Little Blackfoot when John 
White and Bill Eads brought news of their strike on the 
Grasshopper. He and others accompanied the discoverers 
back to their diggings and so became first citizens of 
Bannack. 
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i BOOK REVIEWS 

THE PIONEER JEWS OF UTAH, by Leon L. Watters. 

(American Jewish Historical Society, 1952) 199 pp. 

Price $2.50. 

The second of the new series “Studies in American 
Jewish History,” is a worthy contribution to our store of 
basic material on the subject. The history of the Jews in 
our country has not yet been written; a definite work 
covering the whole field must await the publication of 
studies of localities, congregations, communities and 
regions. 

Good work has been done in the colonial period, and 
there are basic studies of a few communities. Most of 
the historical material uncovered up to now deals with 
the early period, and with the East and the South. 


That Jewish pioneers played a part in the settle- 
ment and growth of our great western country is known 
to all thorough students of western history. Among those 
who crossed the plains and the prairies and settled every- 
where were men and women of Jewish origin. Mr. Wat- 
ters, as a result of a lifetime of study of the historical 
background of the Jewish communities in Utah, and 
because of his own close connection with that community 
(his father was one of the early settlers and he himself 
was born in Utah), has been able to make a vital and 
interesting contribution to our knowledge of the pioneer 
Jewish settlers in that State. His story is of importance 
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as part of the larger tale not yet told, of Jewish participa- 
tion in the winning of the West. It is of interest in and 
for itself. 

The first Jewish settlers so far known came to Utah, 
Mr. Watters tells us, in 1854. The country was then wild 
and largely unsettled and the trip was dangerous and 
difficult. A few of the first comers brought their wives 
and families. Many came as young married men, seeking 
their fortune. Some travelled by oxcart; some walked 
behind the covered wagons. Others came to the moun- 
tain region, Utah, or Montana, from California, which 
they reached by way of the Isthmus of Panama. It is 
striking that some of these first settlers arrived all alone 
in the United States from Europe as immigrants at the 
tender age of 14. 

Mr. Watters tells the story of the beginnings of Jew- 
ish life in Utah, and dwells especially on relations with 
the Mormons. Everyone knows the old quip that Utah is 
the only place in the world where a Jew is a Gentile. Mr. 
Watters tells a neat story about Simon Bamberger, late 
Goevrnor of Utah, which gives added point to the quip. 

Jews, as “Gentile” citizens and merchants, did not al- 
ways see eye to eye with the Mormon leaders. But, on 
the whole, as Mr. Watters shows, relations were good, and 
there was a bond of sympathy between Jews and Mor- 
mons. This was accentuated by the fact that the Mor- 
mons consider themselves to be the Lost Ten Tribes, the 
House of Ephraim. Like many other sects in Christian 
history, the Mormons received much inspiration from the 
“Old Testament.” 

Mr. Watters gives us a glimpse of the early days 
telling about a few Jews who became Mormons, about 
settlers in Salt Lake City and Corrinne, and about the 
beginnings of religious life among the Jews in Utah. 
He appends an interesting group of biographies of early 
settlers. 

This monograph is an example of the kind of work 
needed in the field of American Jewish history. It is the 
result of patient and painstaking research and is well 
organized and presented. This type of writing has to be 
done almost entirely from original sources. 


Butte, Montana Benjamin Kelson 
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JOURNAL OF AN EXPEDITION TO THE MAUVAISES 
TERRES AND THE UPPER MISSOURI IN 1850, by 
Thaddeus A. Culbertson. Edited by John Francis Mc- 
Dermott. (Smithsonian Institution Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology. Bulletin 147. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 1952.) 164 pp. Price 75 
cents. 


This interesting journal of a scientific expedition in- 
to the Bad Lands is here printed for the first time in an 
almost complete form. It had previously appeared—in 
fragments—and it was necessary for the present editor 
to assemble the text from various sources, and even then, 
as he points out in the Introduction, he was not able to 
perform the task completely since the original for most 
of the final section of the Journal is no longer in existence. 
But the text as here printed makes fascinating reading and 
is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the In- 
dians and of the fur trade of the period and region, and 
is in fact the only journal covering this particular year. 


Leaving St. Louis on the 19th of March, with about 
450 passengers on a boat designed to accommodate 100, 
the party of Thaddeus Culbertson, who was a younger 
brother of the more famous Alexander Culbertson, made 
its way slowly to a point about eight miles above the 
confluence of the Milk River with the Missouri suffer- 
ing many hardships and experiencing many adventures. 
They arrived at this point of farthest penetration on the 
20th of June, and began the return trip on the same day. 
By the 6th of July Thaddeus Culbertson was back in St. 
Louis where he died soon afterwards. 


Much of the Journal is concerned with personal opin- 
ions and reactions, and herein lies its chief value to the 
historian for the writer—who probably had no idea that 
it would ever be read outside of his own family, and who 
was an avid collector of all sorts of miscellaneous infor- 
mation as well as of specimens—wrote freely and inter- 
estingly on conditions as he found them. The geography 
of the region, the manners and customs of the people 
with whom he came in contact, both white and Indian, 
the luck he had in collecting specimens; all came in for 
detailed description, and it is this which makes this small 
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volume a valuable contribution to American social his- 
tory as well as to the history of the American frontier. 

The Editor has provided an excellent introduction, 
and the value of the Journal itself is considerably en- 
hanced by the explanatory footnotes. A number of Ap- 
pendices contain material directly related to the Journal, 
and there is both an index and a bibliography. All in all 
this volume is certainly a most worthy contribution to 
our knowledge of the American West in the days before 
the Civil War. 

Edgar I. Stewart 
Eastern Washington College 


A CATALOGUE OF MANUSCRIPTS IN THE COLLEC- 
TION OF WESTERN AMERICANA FOUNDED BY 
WILLIAM ROBERTSON COE, YALE UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY. COMPILED BY MARY C. WITHING- 
TON. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1952), pp. 
X, 398. Price $10.00. 

William Robertson Coe bought the Buffalo Bill ranch 
in Wyoming in 1910. For almost half a century he has 
been a passionate collector of books, manuscripts and maps 
of Western America. Aided by the skill and zeal of Ed- 
ward Eberstadt, the great book dealer, Mr. Coe’s collec- 
tion became one of the greatest of all; and as a loyal 
son of Yale he has given it to the Yale University Library 
with funds for its care and growth. 

The catalogue of this collection is itself a work of art, 
handsomely printed, and edited with loving care. Only 
the manuscripts are described; books, newspapers and 
pamphlets are reserved for other listing. While mainly 
devoted to the Coe Collection, the catalogue includes other 
items in the Yale Library, ranging from Hudson’s Bay to 
California and Mexico. The editor has given brief bio- 
graphical details, as well as excellent summaries of each 
group of documents. The index of names alone occupies 
87 pages. 

Montanans may slightly fracture the Tenth Com- 
mandment as they realize that the Granville Stuart papers 
(published in the well known edition by Professor Paul 
Phillips), S. T. Hauser’s diary of the Yellowstone Expedi- 
tion, Judge Hezekiah Hosmer’s papers, the letter book of 
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Major John Owen, and many other treasures are perma- 
nently at rest in New Haven. But other vital documents 
have come and will come to the Historical Society of 
Montana in its magnificent new home. And scholars will 
hail the statement of Mr. James T. Babb, the Librarian of 
Yale University; “All manuscripts . . . except those with 
restrictions placed on them by the donors, are available 
to qualified scholars for study.” Photostats are being sup- 
plied with great promptness and cordiality. If permission 
to publish or quote is not unreasonably limited, the de- 
votees of American History will have in their hearts un- 
alloyed thanks and praise to Yale and its generous bene- 
factor. 
Norman Winestine 


Helena 


JOHN COLTER: His Years in the Rockies, by Burton 
Harris. (New York and London, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1952.) 180 pp. Price $3.50. 

Following an introductory chapter of fantastic legends 
about John Colter, the author discusses the explorations 
and exploits of one of the earliest American fur trappers 
of the “Far West.” Harris uses only the first chapter to 
blow off imaginative steam about Colter tall tales but the 
rest of the work is a cautious and critical analysis. As 
he points out, “In my mythical version of the Colter legend 
there has been a slight use of the ‘stuffing dudes’ tech- 
nique. However, let it be understood that this is the only 
instance in this book where the luxury of improving the 
story has been indulged. There will be legitimate infer- 
ence, but no more witting invention.” 

The legitimate inferences, however, have of necessity 
been heavily indulged. Despite the fact that John Coulter 
was a member of at least two of the most important 
western expeditions, contemporary documentation about 
him, as is the case with so many of the fur trappers, is 
unfortunately exceedingly meagre. Colter was a member 
of the Lewis and Clark expedition and his activities are 
occasionally chronicled in the various journals of that 
group. Instead of returning to St. Louis in 1806, he re- 
mained in the Upper Missouri country trapping beaver 
till the following year when he was hired by Manuel 
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Lisa as a guide for the first St. Louis Fur Company’s ex- 
pedition which established Manuel’s Fort, the first perma- 
nent building in what is now the state of Montana, on 
the Yellowstone at the mouth of the Big Horn. 

During that winter, 1807-1808, Lisa sent Colter out 
among the Indians to advertise the new trading post. The 
exact route of this journey has been open to considerable 
question, but by using the recently discovered William 
Clark manuscript map of 1810 and all the other available 
information, including a great familiarity with the area in 
question, Harris has been able to establish a route which 
fits modern knowledge of the terrain and is doubtless 
the correct one. The route included the Shoshone River, 
the Big Horn Basin, the Wind River Valley, Jackson’s 
Hole, the Teton Mountains and the Yellowstone Lake area. 
Colter has long been recognized as the first white man 
to see what is now Yellowstone National Park and con- 
temporaries also credited him with being the first to see 
most of the other mentioned items as well. 

As a substitute for exact source information about 
the details of Colter’s activities, Harris has amply supplied 
the details from more abundant sources, as in the case 
of the Lewis and Clark expedition, by describing condi- 
tions which probably affected Colter and can be docu- 
mented. In other instances the author has rounded out 
the narrative from his own vast knowledge of the 
area as in the following passage: “Once Colter has gained 
the top of the hill he might as well have established the 
precedent followed by most travelers since that time of 
going to the edge of the nearby cliff and studying once 
again the topography of Sunlight Basin. Months later he 
must have had occasion to review in his excellent photo- 
graphic memory his last impression of the distant pro- 
files of mountains in the northwest, for the two pointed 
silhouettes of Pilot Peak and Bald Knobs became all im- 
portant points of orientation on his return trip.” 

“Turning to the southeast, Colter soon emerged from 
the scanty timber on the east slope and found that the 
stunted, twisted jack-pine did not prevent him from look- 
ing down once again into the bare, solid, wavelike rows of 
hills that fill the bottom of the Big Horn Basin. The 
colors of the scene he had just left were the deep solid 
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greens, grays and blues of pine-covered mountains rising 
out of the white snow blanket, punctuated by stark, yel- 
lowish, sunlit rimrocks; whereas the naked uneven bowl 
into which he was descending, appeared at first sight to 
be almost devoid of color.” 

The book is adequately but not excessively footnoted, 
it also contains a rather complete bibliography and four 
maps, one of which is a section of the above named manu- 
script. This volume will doubtless be judged as the de- 
finitive work on John Colter, but also because of its ac- 
curate, detailed information on fur trapping conditions 
and exploration in the early Far West, and since it pro- 
vides an excellent short account of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition, it is a valuable addition to the literature of 
Western America. 

Richard W. Tyhurst 

University of California at Los Angeles 


DAVID THOMPSON’S JOURNALS RELATING TO 
MONTANA AND ADJACENT REGIONS, 1808-1812. 
Edited by M. Catherine White. (Montana State Uni- 
versity Press, Missoula, 1950.) 345 pp., introduction 
clxi pp., maps, illustrations. Limited edition of 500. 
Price $7.50. 

“David Thompson’s Journals Relating to Montana and 
Adjacent Regions, 1808-1812” is a scholarly addition to 
the source materials of the west and the fur trade, and 
of special interest to western Canada, Montana, Idaho 
and Washington. It is a supplementary volume to the 
well known David Thompson’s Narrative of His Explora- 
tions in Western America, 1784-1812, (J. B. Tyrell, Ed., 
Champlain Society, Toronto, 1916); New Light on the 
Early History of the Greater Northwest, The Manuscript 
Journals of Alexander Henry ... and of David Thompson 
... 1799-1814, (Elliott Coues, Ed., 3 vols., N. Y. 1897); and 
the Journals of David Thompson edited by T. C. Elliott, 
in the Washington Historical Quarterly, and the Oregon 
Historical Quarterly. 

For many years history overlooked David Thompson, 
now famous as an explorer, geographer, surveyor, and fur 
trader of the old Northwest Fur Company, and permitted 
his monumental part in the opening of the northwest to 
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flicker dimly (if at all) in the twilight of insignificance. 
Gradually the curtain of oblivion began to lift as Coues, 
Tyrell, and Elliott made their contributions. Other 
Thompson “items and fragments” found their way into 
print and commemorative markers were erected to his 
memory and discoveries. 


There is historical interest in the previously unavail- 
able journals which Miss White obtained in photostat, 
transcribed and edited. These new journals add signifi- 
cantly to David Thomson and the west, and the copious 
annotations expand the value of the new material. The 
volume is well prepared and a lengthy but a readable in- 
troduction precedes the journals, which embrace 220 
printed pages. A series of biographical sketches, appendix, 
bibliography, maps and an index are included. The typog- 
raphy and binding are pleasing. 

Albert J. Partoll 

Missoula, Montana 
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MISCELLANY 


With the release of M. Catherine White’s David 
Thompson’s Journals Relating to Montana and Adjacent 
Regions (reviewed in this issue) the University of Mon- 
tana Press has launched its first publication. It couldn’t 
have picked a better book. The 345 pages are packed 
with information. Miss White’s meticulous scholarship 
is particularly impressive. 

We wonder why only 500 copies were printed. It 
isn’t economy because 1000 volumes, at least, wouldn’t 
have cost a great deal more. It is the initial setting of 
type that costs money. And this isn’t just a run of the 
mill book. It is a really significant book by a real 
scholar. 

In any event, we congratulate Miss White and the 
University press. The publication of such works by the 
University press is long overdue, but this is an auspicious 
start. 


* * * * 


The September issue of Harper’s Magazine contains 
an article by Bernard De Voto entitled “The Turning 
Point for Lewis and Clark.” The article forms a part of 
Mr. De Voto’s forthcoming book, The Course of Empire. 

Like so many things historical, if taken out of con- 
text or seen only through the narrow lens of localism, 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition has often lost its signifi- 
cance and the real stuff of its drama at the hands of 
“researchers.” 

Mr. De Voto has never been struck down by the af- 
fliction common to so many historians, footnote-itis. Not, 
indeed, that we condemn the footnote. It has its place. 
The fact is, footnote-itis is rather more common among 
those who do not utilize the footnote than among those 
who do. It is a disease of the evaluative factor of the 
human mind and renders those afflicted incapable of 
subordinating any historical fact to any other historical 
fact. 

Historical facts never speak for themselves. Hence 
merely to arrange facts in chronological order, while it 
may be to chronicle, is not to write history. Without inter- 
pretation, without culling, without imagination, without 
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a clear and constant separation of the significant from the 
insignificant, there is no writing of history. 

And the word “definitive” in the historical sense 
is only relative. Only the barest bones of the past are 
structurally permanent. The present has influence on 
the past and the present changes the past. History, in 
other words, is organic. The past is not dead. We are 
still changing the history of the kingdom Ur by the process 
of reinterpretation. We are constantly getting new and 
different glimpses of Abraham Lincoln. It is the politician 
and the closed of mind who will tell you that the adminis- 
trations of Franklin D. Roosevelt are history and that the 
ultimate truth of the man and his acts is now determin- 
able. Nonsense. 

Anyhow, if you’d like to see a bit more of the truth 
about the Lewis and Clark Expedition revealed by a 
historian read Mr. De Voto’s article. The facts aren’t 
new. It is Mr. De Voto’s capacity to interpret that makes 
this worthwhile. 

** & * 

The library has been favored with another windfall. 
It has just acquired the papers from the estate of the 
late James K. Fisk through the good offices of the execu- 
tor, Mr. George G. Hard. 

These papers consist largely of some 1000 letters 
of the R. E. Fisk family. Most of the letters are those 
of Mrs. R. E. Fisk to her mother. The letters run from 
the 1850’s through the 1890’s, but the bulk of them con- 
cern life in Montana (Helena) from 1867 to the 1890's. 

Mrs. Fisk came up the Missouri in 1867 on the steamer 
Rock Island and she wrote weekly to her mother in Con- 
necticut about the Montana frontier. 

While the letters are revealing politically (especial- 
ly about the capital fight of 1875), and while they con- 
tain information about the Fisk expedition of 1866 (there 
are some of James Liberty Fisk’s letters) the real value 
of this collection lies in its revelations of ordinary family 
life on the frontier. It is the stuff of social history. 
Sooner or later Mrs. Fisk touched on almost every facet 
of life in Helena in the 60’s and 70’s. She is not writing 
for posterity or for any eyes other than her mother’s. 
Her comments are thus candid and unselfconscious. Re- 
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ligion, entertainment, gossip, medicine (the tales will 
make you shudder), and the small things that make up 
every day life are set down carefully by Mrs. Fisk. 

We’ve got the letters. They are here to be used, 
not hidden. Take notice students, graduate students, re- 
searchers, budding novelists, and novelists. 

*_* * * 

For collectors of Montaniana and those interested in 
Deer Lodge and gold: We have one hundred booklets 
entitled Gold Creek Bonanza. A strictly limited number 
of these booklets may be available in Deer Lodge, but 
they will quickly become rare. The booklet was written 
by Bert Hansen, of the English Department at the Uni- 
versity, in connection with this summer’s Gold Centennial. 
It tells the story, and tells it well, of gold and Deer 
Lodge; 34 pp., price $1.00. 


*- *+ * * 


We have no more of the Fort Benton pamphlets and 
we have sold the last of P. C. Phillips and S. Dunbar’s 
Journals and Letters of Major John Owen. 

But you can still get Historical Society of Montana 
Contributions, vols. IV, (1903), V (1904), VI (1907), and 
X (1940). $3.00 per volume. This is fair warning. These 
books are rare, intrinsically valuable, and our supply will 
soon be exhausted. 

Other items are available though, again, not in 
quantity: 

Society of Montana Pioneers (register of Pioneers), 
Vol. I, 1899, $5.00. 

Society of Montana Pioneers Proceedings (with his- 
torical sketches) for 1916, 1917, and 1927, 50 cents. 

Proceedings of the Constiutional Convention of 1899, 
$2.00 

Constitution of the State of Montana, an early edition. 
Listed in Goodspeed’s catalog at $7.50. You can have it 
for 50 cents. 

Rocky Mountain Magazine, Vol. I, No. 2 (1900); Vol. 
I, No. 3 (1900) 50 cents. 


*_*+ * * 


Publications to watch for: Paul C. Phillips, Fur 
Trade and The March of Empire—unless Dr. Phillips has 
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changed the title. It will be a definitive economic study 
by an outstanding authority on the subject. It will prob- 
ably be published soon. Anyone who knows Paul Phillips 
knows that this will be a book of real significance. 

George F. Weisel, Jr., has completed a book on Fort 
Owen. It will probably be published by the University of 
Montana Press (at least it ought to be.) It is based on 
an early Fort Owen ledger and is completely authoritative 

Edgar I. Stewart, Custer’s Luck. The story of the 
famous battle should come out next year. Stewart has 
no axe to grind. He knows his business and this should 
be worthwhile. 

** * * 

Albert J. Partoll, trustee of the Historical Society, 
this summer visited (at no expense to the state) the 
Minnesota Historical Society at St. Paul; the museum of 
the Minneapolis City Library; the Olmsted County Mu- 
seum and the Mayo Museum of Human Anatomy at 
Rochester, Minn.; the North Dakota Historical Society at 
Bismarck, N. D. 
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James A. Burkhart is Professor of American History 
at Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. The article 
which appears in this issue has been in our files for 
some time because, even though the Society didn’t pub- 
lish a magazine when Professor Burkhart sent it along 
several years ago, he thought it belonged in Montana. 
He was right, and we are very pleased to publish it 
now. 

Joseph Kinsey Howard, who died last August, needs 
no introduction. His last book, Strange Empire, the story 
of Louis Riel, came out on October 8th. This was Mr. 
Howard’s magnum opus. It is one of the most beautifully 
written books we have had the pleasure of reading in 
a long time, and one of the most interesting. Rumor 
has it that it is a Pulitzer prize candidate, or rather that 
Mr. Howard is. 

Sarah McNelis is a resident of Butte with an MA 
in Northwest History from the University of Montana. 
Her MA thesis on F. Augustus Heinze is one of the best 
the University has produced in a long time. It contains 
a wealth of new material. It is ardently to be hoped 
that Miss McNelis does something with this thesis. It 
shouldn’t simply gather dust on the library shelf. 

Mrs. M. Murray Schreiner is a resident of Helena. 
One of the constant customers of the Historical Library, 
and president of the Helena history group of the M.I.A., 
she is presently working on a tourist guide to the his- 
toric sites in Helena. She has contributed many historical 
articles to newspapers in western Montana. 

Verne Dusenberry is presently chairman of the De- 
partment of English at Northern Montana College. Until 
this fall he was a member of the English department at 
Montana State College. He is president of the M.LA. 
and until this year was editor of the M.I.A. Bulletin. 

Edgar I. Stewart is Associate Professor of History 
at Eastern Washington College. His special field of in- 
terest is the Custer Battle, on which subject he has re- 
cently completed a book called Custer’s Luck. He has 
been a regular contributor to the Montana Magazine of 


History. 
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FIRST REMINDER 

With this issue of the Montana Magazine of History 
your subscription expires. During the past year you have 
helped us boost our. circulation to such an extent that 
we now have considerably the largest per capita circu- 
lation of any journal in the west. You have also enabled 
us to lay the plans for a new and better magazine next 
year. 

Your membership in the Historical Society of Montana 
and your subscription to this magazine are important to 
the state of Montana. We are beginning at long last to 
do justice to our rich heritage. We ask you to continue 
to support us. A subscription and membership is only 
$3.00 per year. 

And remember, you can’t sent a better Christmas 
gift to your friends than a membership-subscription. 
Make checks payable to the Historical Society of Montana, 
State Capital, Helena. If you send a gift subscription, an 
attractive Christmas card will be sent to your friends just 
before Christmas advising them of your gift. 

The first three hundred re-subscribers, gift subscribers 
or new subscribers will receive free a copy of the brochure 
“American Adventure: the Story of Lewis and Clark,” by 
Bob Fletcher, with illustrations by Irving Shope. This 
beautifully done brochure, published by the American 
Trails Association, will be sent to the first three hundred 
subscribers with the January, 1953 issue. 


Enclosed is $.......................... Please Renew my subscription. 
Icicle cheba elle da icing aliaaindeae 
Address.............. scsi soil tetaaaiticia seiieenbslag 
AND 

Also enclosed is $................. Please send a Gift Subscrip- 
tion in my name to: , 
Hiei belts ic ie eeihiiidaicaipaiie ceiiaduaeacenaiada 
Address............. er desc 

Sith icehonccapisanebediiesihalh pbinsinattas pitied site acca 





